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A RECORD IN SAUCE. 


OVER 8,000,000 BOTTLES SOLD IN ONE YEAR. 

















THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the Plainest Viands Palatabie, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious, 


Enriches Soups, Stews, Chops, Steaks, Fish, ctc. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., 18, and 2s. each. 


Sole Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 
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SUMMER RAIN. hd 


} 
HE flowers with dust disgraced 
Droop in garth and plain, 
But the summer tempests haste 
With lustral rain. 


The banded vapour rolls, 
Shadowing hill and town; 
Anon the thunder tolls, 
The showers come down, 
Copyright, 1898, in the United States of America by John Davidson. 
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Margents where the salt winds pass, 
The freshened sea-pinks fret; 
The roses change to hippocras, 
The heaven’s pearly sweat; 
And the flowers all shine and all the grass 
Like jewels newly set, 
Sapphire bright and chrysolite, 
And emeralds dripping wet. 


Like smoke from a happy hearth, 
Out of the meads and the bowers, 

The spicy dust of the moistened earth 
And the rainy scent of the flowers 

Translate to silence sweet the mirth 
Of the silvery ringing showers. 


Joun Davipson. 
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Castle Bromwich. South Front. 


CASTLE BROMWICH. 


“In green old gardens hidden away 
From sight of revel, and sound of strife, 
Here have I leisure to breathe and move, 
And to do my work in a nobler way ; 
To sing my songs, and to say my say, 
To dream my dreams, and to love my love, 
To hold my faith, and to live my life, 
Making the most of its shadowy day.” 


OME three hundred and twenty years have come and gone since those days 
when the last of our Tudor sovereigns was beginning to feel the weight of 
her years, and when the subject of this sketch was built, and the gardens, 

now so bewildering to the players of ‘“ hide-and-seek,” were planned and laid out. 
This lovely old Manor-house no doubt owes much of its present beauty to the 
gentle touch of time, which has mellowed and blended brick and stone into 
colouring of such wonderful harmony that the artist is driven to desperation, and 
seeks in vain in his paint-box to reproduce what nature and time have combined 
in making so perfect. 

Would you know more of this very perfect specimen of an Elizabethan mansion 
in the heart of the Midlands, and not five miles from Birmingham, that city of 
teeming, toiling thousands? Then step inside these gates with me, and let me try 
to bring it before you in all its perfection. On either side of these gates are stone 
lions, at a distance of eight or ten yards away—as it were guarding them. 

This, the main entrance, faces nearly due south; and the first thing we see, 
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on entering the ap- 
proach, is an ancient 
stone sun-dial in the 
centre of a grass plot ; 
but we hardly glance 
at this as we pass on 
to the House, which 
claims all our atten- 
tion. We gaze and 
gaze at the porch, 
with its twisted col- 
umns of grey stone: 
the coat of arms and 
monogram above in 
reddish stone, and 
the figures above of 
Peace and Plenty; and above again the very decorative balustrade, on which 
rest four graceful vases. 

The whole of this porch, which projects some ten feet from the House, was 
added in 1672, by Sir John Bridgeman, who then bought the place from Sir 
Edward Devereux. On either side are projecting wings, forming with the porch 
the letter mm. 

Though built round an open court, no two sides are alike. Those were certainly 
not the days of uniformity. Gables were placed here and there, at various distances 
apart, and apparently without measurement, no two being of equal size. Windows 
were treated in like manner, with the exception of those on the west or garden 
front—of which more anon. How far more ornamental and attractive is this style 
than the rigid uniformity which is de rigueur in these later days! 

On the inner side of the right projection of the E may be seen a_peephole 
in the centre of a stone let into the brickwork ; formerly used, no doubt, to see 
whether friend or foe was approaching,—if the latter, to give timely warning to 
those within whom it might concern. 
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Castle Bromwich. (From an old water colour.) 


The west or garden front has an inner meaning, which is of great interest 
when one recalls how dangerous it was three hundred years ago to betray any 
religious feelings. ‘There are twelve large latticed windows with stone mullions— 
signifying the twelve Apostles; four gables—the four Evangelists; and a door 
opening into the garden through a grape vine, which is always kept cut in the form 
of a cross, and is strong and vigorous still, though probably—-judging by the immense 
size of its stem—as old as the house to which it clings. 

Let us enter by this door. We find ourselves in a small hall at the foot of 
the principal staircase, the oak balusters of which are beautifully carved; oak 
panelling is all around; a painting of the Four Seasons—said to be by La Guerre, 
who painted many of the ceilings in the Louvre—crowns the ceiling. The painting 
is set in heavily-carved festoons of flowers, with coats of arms on either side, and 
monograms entwined. Presently we will ascend this staircase ; but I would show 
you first the rooms on the ground floor. Turning to the right, we find ourselves 
in a hall, large and rather low, entirely panelled with dark oak, which, over 
the fireplace, round the cornice, on the tops of shutters and doors, is very 
elaborately carved. The design of the ceiling is rather remarkable: there are 
three crossway beams, heavily carved; and between these are what is known 
as the stirrup pattern—white on pale green background. Perhaps, though, the 
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most interesting feature in the Hall is the inscription on the back of the old 
iron grate. 

If this grate could but speak, what tales might it not unfold of the lives of 
the many who here have lived and loved, sorrowed and rejoiced, and passed away 
to the “land of shadows”; individually forgotten it may be, but held in thankful 
remembrance by the writer as those to whom is owing a great debt of gratitude 
for having made this lovely home what it is ! 

In one corner stands a “grandfather clock,” which, besides telling the hours, 
has on the face of it a tale to unfold. Some twelve or fourteen years ago, “The 
Station-master, Castle Bromwich,” received a letter thus addressed, from an 
unknown individual in Lincolnshire, stating that he possessed an old clock, upon 
the case of which was carved ‘CASTLE BROMWICH,” and “ EDWARD DEVEREUX,” also 
his coat of arms; and asking, “was there still any one of that name living in the 
place, as he was willing to part with it?” Of course we lost no time in acquiring 
the clock. In all probability it and Castle Bromwich parted company when the 
Devereux family did; and so after two hundred odd years it has returned to its 
first home. Certainly this is a very telling instance of how small the world is. 


The West Front, showing the Cross. 


Another thing to be noticed in the Hall, which seems typical of a house of this 
date, is that in the upper panes of the latticed windows are the coats of arms in 
lovely coloured glass, of the various families who have owned the House; and in 
one pane are the Royal arms. The date of these is uncertain, as is also the reason 
of their insertion ; but the most curious glass of any is to be found in the Study, 
which, to my mind, is the cosiest and sunniest room in the house. It opens out 
of the Hall, and, like it, is lined with dark oak panelling; and the two large 
windows looking south and west are filled with this interesting old glass. Most of 








CASTLE BROMWICH. 


The Hall. 


the saints of the English Kalendar are here introduced, and the descriptions of 


them are so quaint that I transcribe them all at length, at the risk of boring 
the reader. 


On TANvARY firft day for our Souts Goop 

In Circumcision fhew his body’s bloud 

on fixth by Wise Men gifts to him were given 
on five & twentieth Paul waf Cald fro heaven. 


Mary That bleffed mayden-bryde 
FEBRUARY the fecond was PvrifyED. 
TERME ends the Twelfth: G Ivpas Lot. 
the twenty fifth MATHIAS gott. 


In MARCH GABRIEL TYDEING brings. 
of Marys breeding King of Kings. 
this moneth Queen ELIZABETH & King JAMEs dye 
whose place his fon King CHARLES fupplyed. 
In aprill fun an Rayn 


. F (like to a woman) 
St GEORGE in APRIL comes at twenty-three, Gi tains’ die titania ania 


Vnto the Covrt in high folemnity, very comon 
And two days after MARK the Evangelift, greif a womans hart can peirce 


he y penman of the Works SHRIST. fo deep 
The holy = % orks of CRs as at one breath fhee can both 


. laugh & weep 
St PHILLipp and St Iaccos like Two Twins 

Their memories on this firft day begins, 

Tis a good entrance to the month of May 

When two fuch Glorious Saints do lead ye way. 


The twenty fourth of IVNE was BAPTIST borne 
the Twenty ninth St Peter loft his Head 

fo may we live (though to the world a fcorn) 
as we may be with them when we are dead. 
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A corner of the Hall. 


MARY * MAGDALEN if you begin 

to Confeffe Repent & Ceafe from fin 

in with the Apoftel IAMEs you fhall arrive 
unto that beft which no time fhall deprive. 


The firft of AvGusT BonpDs on PETER layd: 

the tenth St LAVRENS BRoOyIED unto death ; 

the fifteenth MARY was ASSUMED (tis fayd: 

the four & twentieth BARTHOLOMEW loft his breath. 


* This has perceptibly been repaired. 
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The Drawing-room. 


September brings: ST VRBRIDGE AZQUINOCTIA 
Hoty Roop & St MATHEWws feftivall 

MICHAEL the ARCHANGEL or CHRIST named, so 
who foyld the Dragon o infernal foe. 


The fixteenth of october’s LVKE’s the writer 

ot GosPEL & the Acts: (god the inditer, 
The twenty eight SIMON & Iude: Thefe three 
in this month by the Church Remembered be. 


The firft is ALL SAINTS: FirT the PowDER plot 
the eleventh St MARTIN, laft St ANDREws lot. 
LorD make vs to begin & end our dayes 

for life & fayth as firft & laft of thefe. 


St Tuomas: & NATIVITY of CHRIST: 

S‘ STEVEN: & S' IOHN: the EVANGELIST: 

and the INNOCENTS: thefe dayes this moneth doth hollow 
Lorp as they led the way, grant we may follow. 


The lettering I have copied exactly; the pictures are impossible to reproduce, 
being so small—almost like miniatures. But here we must not dally any longer, 
as there is much still to see. 

‘ We cross the Hall again, and may notice, in passing through, in the window 
Opposite the staircase, the arms entwined of the present occupiers of Castle 
Bromwich, placed there two years ago. Leaving the staircase on the right, 
we enter the Dining-room, which is panelled with pitched pine, in those far-away 
days—before steam was thought of—considered of far greater value than the oak 
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A corner of the Drawing-room. 


close at hand, as it was brought from America at great cost of time and money. 
The ceiling is very richly carved, or moulded, in a design of fruit and shells ; with 
arms and monograms introduced. ‘The arms in these windows are comparatively 
modern, being those of the first and second Earl and Countess of Bradford of 
the second creation ; but the portraits date back more than two hundred years. 

Here hang Bishop Bridgeman (of Chester), who for loyalty to Church and 
King was deprived of his bishopric; and his son, Sir Orlando, a lawyer of great 
eminence, and successively Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, under King 
Charles II., who in 1660 created him a Baronet. ‘This estate was bought by Sir 
Orlando and his son John, who succeeded him, and whose portrait is also in this 
room. The second Sir John, grandson of Sir Orlando, married Ursula, sole heir 
of Roger Matthews of Blodwell, and representative of Athelstan, Prince of Ferolis. 
He was succeeded by his son,} Sir Orlando, on whose marriage with Anne, 
daughter, and in her issue sole heir of Richard Newport, second Earl of Bradford 
of the first creation, the Weston estates passed into the family. The other two 
portraits in the Dining-room are by Sir Peter Lely, and represent Charlotte, 
daughter of Sir Orlando (Lord Keeper) and wife to Sir T. Middleton of Chirk ; 
and Nell Gwynne. This Lady Anne Newport was sister to the last two Earls of 
Bradford of the first creation. 

The Newport family merits special mention, dating back to 1391, and tracing 
its descent to the Princes of Powys; William Newport, who was Sheriff of Shropshire 
in 1473, having married the great-great-great-great-great-granddaughter of Griffith-ap- 
Gwenwynwyn, Prince of Powyswenwynwyn ¢emp. Edward I. 

But I have allowed my pen to digress, and I would show you now a beautiful 
little sitting-room beyond the Dining-room. Here again, on two sides we have the 











CASTLE BROMWICH. 





The Gallery. 


pitched-pine panelling—and on the other two, lovely tapestry—probably Aubusson, 
depicting ‘“ Watteau” scenes. On the ceiling is a circle of heavily moulded fruit 
and flowers. Hitherto I have forgotten to point out the over-doors, which in 
every room are richly carved, and the space between door and over-doors is filled 
with old Delft, which has a very good effect. In modern houses but too little 
thought is given to the ornamentation of doors. 
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The Holly Walk, showing one-third of its length. 


Now you have seen round two sides of the court on this floor; the rest is 
given up to the housekeeper’s room, pantry, butler’s room, etc., etc. Let us now 
mount to the first floor by the staircase already described, the walls of which are 
hung with stamped leather paper, and covered with pictures, which are all of historic 
or family interest, though the painters were not of great renown. We notice a 
small head of Charles I., large portraits of James II., Mary of Modena, the Duke 
of Ormonde, ete. 

On the left at the top of the staircase we enter the Drawing-room, which looks 
over the garden, and is altogether a charming room. Three large latticed windows 
almost monopolise one side, leaving only room between for two glasses (in beautiful 
Chippendale frames). The remaining walls are covered with tapestry of lovely 
design. It was made in Brussels from cartoons by Teniers, and was bought out 
of a palace in Spain by the second Earl of Bradford some eighty years ago, and 
it exactly fits the room. 

There are two large panels about 18 x 15 ft., and one smaller. On two of 
the panels the following is worked: BUB. P.v.D. BORCHT., which I would much 
like to know the meaning of. The colouring is wonderfully vivid, considering 
that it is over a hundred years old. The ceiling is of the same style as those in 
the dining-room and sitting-room, very richly carved in a most elaborate design, 
the centre part of it thrown up several feet higher than the rest. 

We pass on into the Gallery, a long low room entirely panelled in dark 
oak ; and here the ceiling is of the more severe style, similar somewhat to that 
in the hall, which is known as the strap-and-buckle pattern. Bedrooms open out 
of the Gallery at the far end on either side, and in them we find tapestry and 
panelling. 

In one of the windows of the Gallery are the arms of Sir Edward Devereux 
and his wife Katherine, in another those of Sir Orlando and his wife ; and the large 
window of pink glass filling one end of the Gallery has the arms of several later 
members of the Bridgeman family. All the bedrooms on this floor, and most of 
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those above again, are panelled, and have some arms or figures in the windows. 
In one is a Bishop in his robes. One of the bedrooms is named by tradition “ the 
Priest’s room.” It possesses a cleverly contrived “hiding hole” in one corner, 
in the panelling; and behind the panelling in another corner is a tiny staircase, 
seeming to lead up on to the roof and out among the gables, but now blocked 
up. Between the door and the fireplace in the panelling is a small recess with a 
halo carved above, and it is surmised that here the Priest kept the chalice. There 
is another so-called “hiding hole” half way down one of the back staircases. 

Now let us retrace our steps to the top of the front staircase, and turning to 
the right we come into a delightful suite of rooms, which has been occupied by 
the Duke of Connaught, the Duke and Duchess of Teck, Prince and Princess 
Christian, and the Duke and Duchess of York. The bedroom of this suite is 
lined with panelling and arras, and has a lovely ceiling in which the Tudor Rose 
is oft repeated. 

The Garden must now claim our attention, and will indeed tax my ingenuity to 
describe, although I see it day by day, and know every inch of it, and love every 
yard of it with all my heart. Having lived in it for close upon twenty-one years, 
how could I help but love it? Yet, to describe it, to bring it before you, seems 
almost an impossibility, but it must be attempted. The Garden, then, may be said 
to be divided into ten parts, by hedges of yew, holly, box, privet and hornbeam, 
It is surrounded entirely by red brick walls, which walls are almost covered by 
flowering creepers of every sort and kind. 

Stepping out of the door through the vine, we look through a vista of arches 
covered with ivy. In the 
centre of this garden— 
which is laid out in four 
sets of formal beds—is 
a large stone vase, and 
on either side are arches 
over which are trained 
Noisette roses, red, white 
and pink. In these arches 
the doves which fly about 
the garden, and are so 
tame as to eat out of the 
hand, build their nests. 

In the wall on the 
right hand there is a 
small room attached to i The Rose Walk. 
an open-air bath which 
was made in 1733, as is testified by the following letter which is addressed to 
“The Reverend Mr. Roger Bridgeman, at Richards’ Coffee House, near Temple 
Barr, London,” and is as follows :— 





“ DEAR ROGER,— 
“T am to thank you for two Letters, and am glad of the account they give of 

your Amendment, and hope (in God) that you may be reftored to a much better ftate 
of Health than you have been for fome time of late, and that you may be perfect in 
your Health, and have gathered fo much ftrength, as to undertake a journey to Caftle 
Bromwich, where you fhall be ever wellcome to me. I am making in my Garden Houfe 
(in the Beft Garden) a Cold Bath, and adjoyning to it, have a Room with a fire place 
in it, not enly for my Grand Children, but will prove any Grown Person, and recommend 
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South Front. 
you to ask the D'. and Surgeon theyr thoughts of your making up of fuch an application, 
when it pleafe God you may ufe it with fafety. This family fend you both Bleffing and 
affec’’. fervice, and Judy hopes you rec‘. her Letter dated y® 22™ inft: with a Bill in 


it of thirty pounds ; the beft news is, that this neighbourhood is in Good Health: that 
you may have merry Xmafs and a long feries of new years is the real wifhes of 


“Dear Roger, 
“Your very affec’’. Father, 


“J. BRIDGEMAN. 
“The 26" of Dec’., 1733.” 


I make no apology for quoting this letter 7m extenso, for it would be interesting 
for its age alone, apart from the mention of the making of the bath. 

A conservatory stands at either corner of this garden. In the early spring 
these are bowers of roses. Box hedges, wide and thick, form as it were a boundary 
to this, the front garden; they are on a lower level, the tops of them just showing 
a couple of feet above the gravel walk ; we descend between them a flight of old 
stone steps, upon the top and bottom of which stand moss-grown stone vases, with 
the Bridgeman arms carved upon them, though these are rapidly becoming effaced 
by time. In this part of the garden all is given up to shrubberies and lawn. 
Grassy paths intersect the shrubberies, which are filled with flowering shrubs and 
trees of all kinds. Snowy Mespilus, which in spring resembles a chocolate cake 
well sugared, with its white, starry blossoms and brown leaves; changing in the 
autumn to every shade of crimson, more vivid even than the American maple. 
This tree is but too little known. The Pirus Salicifolia is another most graceful 
tree: the foliage is of brightest silvery tinge; and in the spring it bears a lovely 
sweet white blossom, something in scent and appearance between May and pear. 
In the upper shrubbery there is a fine specimen of a Glastonbury thorn, which 
flowers every winter: I have picked flowers from it on Christmas day. 
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Beyond the shrubberies is a wide grass glade, known as the Archery Ground ; 
bounded on the lower side by variegated holly hedges, about thirty feet high. 
‘These are on a lower level again, and connect the lower and middle gardens—or 
should I say, divide them—the lower garden of the three being beyond them. 
These hedges—which are said to be unique—have a wide gravel walk between 
them, and are 540 ft. in length. They are kept trimmed, and are undoubtedly 
as old as the House; the stems are of great thickness, and here and there the 
branches have turned down into the ground, taken root and thrown up fresh trees. 
At either end of this walk stands a red brick building, with stone figures and facings, 
and a pointed roof, on the summit of which is the family crest: the lion holding a 
wreath, and on either end a fox, the second crest granted to the Bridgemans. 

And now I would lead you to the third and lowest terrace of the Garden. In 
the centre stands an ancient stone vase, and radiating from it, the shrubberies are 
repeated with grassy paths intersecting; and here also we have a maze, without 
which no garden of this period would be perfect. It is about six feet high, is 
planted in holly and quick, and is laid out on the same plan as the one at 
Hampton Court. And it is indeed a puzzle to the uninitiated; and what a refuge 
for small birds !—many a nest here escapes the sharpest eye. 

Parallel with these three terrace gardens, and on either side of them, are the 
fruit garden and kitchen garden—concealed from the centre by hedges of various 
kinds, forming nooks and corners impossible to describe. 





The Stables. 


1 could tell you of long borders of orange trees, sunk in large pots, which 
were brought from Italy by Lord Newport some years ago; of tall and stately 
hollyhocks of every hue ; roses, carnations, asters—all blending in lovely harmony 
with the box and hornbeam hedges, and the warm red brick walls with stone 
coping, and balls greened over by Time’s imperceptible hand. 

On the north side of the House lies a garden entirely surrounded by yew 
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hedges, about twenty-five feet high, standing out thick and dense some twelve feet 
from the walls behind them. ‘This garden is monopolised by three specimen 
trees—a tulip, a beech, a birch—beds of rhododendrons, variegated hollies, and 
last, but not least, a pink thorn, planted by the Duke and Duchess of York in 
1897, on the silver-wedding day of their host and hostess. 

Opposite the north door of the House, on the far side of this garden, are 
the graceful iron gates leading to the church, of Queen Anne architecture, and 
pronounced by the late Mr. Christian, the eminent architect, to be one of the 
best specimens of that period. It was built by the second Sir John Bridgeman 
on the site of a former chapel, as it was then called. In fact, this is said to be 
the third that has stood on this spot, and above the present plain ceiling still 
remain the carved oak rafters of a former roof, and the oaken pillars which 
supported it are thought to be inside the rounded plaster pillars of the present 
church. 

The: silver Paten is most remarkable, and is believed to date back to about 
1350. There is but one other like it known to exist, and that is at Hamstall 
Ridware, in Staffordshire. The altar and reredos are of marble with gold veining, 
now extremely rare. ‘The windows, with one small exception of very old glass, 
are memorial, and represent St. Mary the Virgin, St. Mary Magdalen, and 
St. Margaret—the church being dedicated to these saints. The windows recently 
put in were to the memory of the second Earl and Countess of Bradford and 
their daughters. 

Now let me take you to see the stables. We leave the church by a walk shaded 
by ancient yews, and pass through a small door, which takes us along an alley 
with a high wall on one side and a yew hedge on the other. ‘The stables were 
certainly built a good deal later than the house, being in Queen Anne style. ‘They 
are on a large scale, very capacious and roomy, and are fitted with old oak. 
They face south, and look into a paddock. Behind them, again, we find the 
laundry, dairy, brewhouse, gardener’s cottage, poultry and pig yards, all most 
compact and convenient, and all surrounded by high brick walls; and within these 
walls fine old elms, horse-chestnuts, Spanish chestnuts, sycamores, etc., stand as 
guardians. Formerly there were four beautiful avenues outside the gardens, on 
three sides of the house: three of elms—-gigantic trees, fourteen of which we saw 
go down in a few minutes in a fearful gale 





and one of variegated sycamores, also 
splendid trees, all of which, except three, fell during a hurricane two years ago. 
Indeed, the wind has played sad havoc round Castle Bromwich ; standing as it does 
on the top of a hill, and lying between two valleys along which flow two rivers, 
the Tame and the Cole, it is the rallying-point of every wind that blows. 

And now I have brought you round to our starting-point, the south front ; 
and here I take my leave, hoping to have succeeded in conveying to the reader 
that, though Castle Bromwich cannot claim to be one of the Stately Homes of 
which England is so full, it yields to none in perfection of detail in the particular 
style which it represents ; and one would certainly have to go far and seek widely 
before finding a more entirely delightful and comfortable home. 


Ipa BRADFORD. 
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PM awfully stuck on her, Williams—I am_ indeed,” 
said Perry, waxing confidential. ‘“She’s so pretty, 
an’ graceful, an’ all that; and she looks so 
thoroughbred.” 

“Then why the deuce don’t you tell her so? 
It seems simple enough to me.” 

“But [ve told you already, man, that I hardly 
know her.” 

“Then make her acquaintance. It can’t be very 
difficult with a parson’s daughter in a God-forsaken 
hole like this, where an eligible bachelor is as rare 
as a white blackbird. She visits about the parish, 
doesn’t she? I’m sure I’m always meeting her coming out of some back lane 
or other.” 

“Oh! as far as making her acquaintance goes, I have made it... in a kind 
of way. Mrs. Flopp introduced me one day last summer at the Church bazaar, 
and I bought a heap of things from her,—a heap. When I say I don’t know 
her, I mean I have never got beyond a bowing acquaintance with her since then. 


She takes no notice of me, somehow. ... Tell you what: they’re a damn proud 
lot, all those Forbeses, and I daresay she don’t . . . she don’t think . . . think 
me, eh? .. . exactly . . . in her line.” 


“Why shouldn’t she?” asked Williams consolingly. “ Her people are as poor 
as Lazarus.” 

“Well, but the Honourable and Reverend, you see. Her father is the 
Honourable avd Reverend.” 

“Much good it does him. He gets more out of breeding and selling a 
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horse now and then than he does out of his fine relations. He’s a rare judge of 
a horse, is old Archie.” 

“Oh! to you of course it’s nothing. You're a bit of a swell yourself, Williams ; 
but I’m a plain man, and e 

“T call you a deuced good-looking chap myself,” interrupted Williams. 

“JT didn’t mean plain that way,” said Perry, a smile of gratified vanity 
flickering over his face. ‘As far as looks go, I'll not say but I might pass as well 
as another. I was thinking about position an’ all that. The Forbeses think a 
deal of position. Still, you see, a single man with no encumbrances, an’ three 
hundred a year clear of debt at his back out of solid house property, even if it 
is public-houses, an’ not, as you might say, ill-looking, an’ with prospects, an’ 
sound as a bell, an’ all that, is not to be had every day.” 

“That’s what I say,” said Williams. ‘ That’s what I keep telling you. You're 
too modest, man. She might do a great deal worse, and she must know it.” 

“ An’ of course there’s the chance, if she refuses me, of her dying an old 
maid. ‘There’s lots of ’em down here, an’ she has eight sisters, an’ she’s the 
eldest. Twenty-five I’d say she must be.” 

“Every day of it; and it will be no end of a pity if a pretty girl like that 
turns out an old maid. Put it to her, Perry, I tell you. Put it to her as you’ve 
done to me. You can’t be more explicit or more forcible than that, my boy.” 

“Well, but, Williams, I... I funk it, and that’s the truth, You don’t 
understand. She has never given me any encouragement, an’ I’ve never said a 
word to her since that bazaar, beyond ‘ Fine day, Miss,’ an’ even that sticks in 
my throat; an’ how am I to go slap up to the girl an’ say, ‘ Look ’ere, ’m in 
love with you, I am, an’ if you'll only say the word, you can be Mrs. Perry 
to-morrow.’ ” 

“ Why, that’s splendid—that’s fine! What more could any woman want? Just 
go up to her and say that. You can’t better it.” 

“T haven’t got the pluck. I’m plucky enough if it was anything else; but 
when she looks at me with that air of hers, I feel like... like... like a boiled 
owl. And besides, hang it, man, you must lead up to things of that kind. You 
can’t fire them at a woman out of a gun, so to say. I’ve not had much 
experience, an’ according to yourself you’ve had a lot; but, great Scott! I know 
that’s not in the game.—What are you grinning at, Williams? You don’t mean 
to say you are trying your chaff on me?” 

“Of course not,” said Williams hastily. “What d’you take me for? Maybe 
you’re right about it. But what do you propose to do?” 

“Well, I thought, as you’re a pal of mine, an’ at the same time you're so 
thick with the Forbeses, and come across her so often, you might just bring me 








up there with you some evening, perhaps—they’ve never asked me to call—and put 
in a good word for me . . . sound her, d’you see, and tell her what a rattling 
good fellow I am, and all that: you lay it on... and that I mean to settle 


two hundred a year on my wife, and so forth, and let me know what she says. 
You have a knack of talking to the girls. I’ve noticed you with them. You're 
not shy.” 

“And you’re not shy if you ask me to take you up there some evening in 
that casual way. Why, I don’t know very much more of them than you do.” 

“Oh, but it’s quite different for you. You’re in the same rank of life an’ all 
that. They are friends of your mother, an’ you know heaps of people that 
they know. You told meso. An’ they’ve had you up to dinner, an’ so on.” 

“ Yes, once, because I believe my mother asked them to invite me ; but they’re 
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not my sort, they’re not indeed—though | will say Miss Jessie is a deuced pretty 
girl, and does credit to your taste.” 

“And so you won’t say a good word for me?” 

“Say it for yourself, man.” 

“Now, it’s no use going back on that ground. I must first get my chance of 
saying it, an’ I don’t call it acting like a friend, an’ after all I’ve done for you 
too, to refuse to break the ice for me. Not friendly, I call it, Williams. ‘The girl 
does not know the sort I am, an’ she doesn’t know that I’ve serious intentions, 
an’ a snug little income, an’ will deal well by her, nor perhaps that I ’ave a nice 
place here, fit for a lady. She’s stand-off, so she is, an’ she looks right over my 
‘ead when she bows, and I want that altered. It’s not pleasant for a fellow, an’ 
if you don’t help me, she’ll never come round, an’ I’m stuck on her, I really am. 
Why, I never wanted to speak ten words to a woman in my life before—looked 
on love an’ all that sort of thing as rot, you know.” 

“Well, my honest impression,” said Williams, “is that the girl is not nearly as 
stand-off as she seems. Girls never are. You're too modest, Perry. My belief 
is that you’ve only to go in and win. I’ve been watching Miss Jessie, and I know 
something about women, and my belief is that she has a liking for you.” 

“Do you really think she has? I was so afraid she had not taken to me.” 

“ Of course i can only judge by what you tell me, but I should look on it as 
decidedly encouraging.” 

“Encouraging ? Why, she’s as stiff as you please, not a bit friendly, you know ; 
never gives me a smile, or a soft word.” 

“ But that’s just what’s so encouraging. Girls are like that. When they take 
a fancy to a fellow, especially if he has never said anything definite, and they can’t 
be sure of his intentions, they mostly do get stiff, and queer, and shy. That’s what 
it is, Perry: she’s in love with you.” 

“Do you really think that’s it?” asked honest Perry eagerly. “I know I’m not 
just what the story-books call her ‘social equal’; but, after all, I’m not a bad sort, 
and ’usbands are scarce down ’ere, especially for parsons’ daughters that look ’igh, 
and, as you say, are as poor as Lazarus; and she might do worse, she really 
might,—now mightn’t she, Williams?” 

“Indeed she might. I’m tired of telling you the same thing over and over 
again.” 

“But, as I’ve said, if you won’t break the ice for me 

“ Break it for yourself and be hanged to you. Write the girl a letter and tell 
her what you feel, and so on.” 

“Oh, I’m no hand at letter-writing,—never was. Besides, just think, if ’er 
father got hold of it, there’d be ructions. He ’s a regular old tartar. You should 
hear him swear when ’e’s riled. I came by one day when ’e was slanging Phillips 
about a horse ’e’d lamed, and I promise you, ’e gave him beans. Why, I bet ’e 
knows more swear-words than you, Williams, an’ that’s saying a lot. Funny for 
a parson, ain’t it? but he’s not much of a parson in ’is ways. No letters for me, 
thank you. We must keep the parson out of it till I’ve settled with the girl first. 
She’ll bring ’im round in time, for she’s the favourite; and if she don’t, why, if 
she’s agreeable, we’ll get spliced without him. After all, it’s not the old boy I 
want to marry, but the girl.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what T’ll do,” said Williams, with an air of coming to a 
resolution. ‘I’m sorry to say my cheque has not yet come, so I’m in very low water 
just now, and if you'll lend me another two pounds ten, temporarily you know, 
I'll write out for you a letter that will be sure to fetch her—I will indeed. J] 


” 
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flatter myself I’m rather a dab at letters. Then you'll have nothing to do but 
copy it. Il take it with me to the Rectory, and hand it to the girl herself, 
when no one is looking, and bring you back her answer. What do you say 
to that ?” 

“You're a brick, Williams. You are indeed.” 

“There ’s not another man in England for whom I’d do it, besides yourself,” 
said Williams. 

“Well, I’m grateful, I really am; and as to that two pun’ ten—you’ve ’ad a lot 
out of me, Williams, you know you ’ave, but I’ll give it you, and if the wedding 
comes off—tell you what, I'll give you a receipt for the lot. Now, ain’t that fair ?” 

“Quite fair.” 

“And see here, you may as well begin at once. Here’s paper.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Algernon Arthur Williams, ne’er-do-weel and ‘remittance man,’ 
sat down at the little round table, squared his elbows, and dipping his pen in the 
ink began with a flourish, “ My Beloved One,” and then paused for inspiration. 

“Tsn’t that a bit sudden?” asked Perry anxiously. 

“Not a bit. You see it will arrest her attention from the start.” 

“So it will; but still, as we are on such distant terms, perhaps it is wiser to 
begin in a more ordinary way. We can come to ‘Beloved One’ by-and-by.” 

“* My dear Miss Forbes.’ How does that suit you?” asked Williams a little 
sulkily, drawing his pen through the former phrase. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I shouldn’t even mind ‘My dearest Miss Forbes.’ ” 

“Yes, and make her think you’re in love with a lot of Miss Forbeses.” 

“Oh no, that wouldn’t do.” 

“Of course not. See here, Perry, if I’m to write this letter for you, you’ve got 
to leave me alone.” 

“ All serene. Fire away.” 

“The adoration which . . . ” pursued Williams, and paused again. 

“At a distance,” suggested Perry. 

“The adoration which at a distance I have long expressed for you by my looks, 
cannot have escaped your observation.” 

“‘Say ‘admiration,’” suggested Perry, “ instead of ‘ adoration.’ ” 

“Well, if you’re going to water down everything I say, write your letter yourself. 
You’re a muff, Perry, where a woman is in question—that’s the fact. Now, I ask 
you, who knows most about this sort of thing, you or 1?” 

“You do, of course ; but 3 

“ But I want none of your buts. See here, you must interest the girl—take her 
by a coup de main, as the French say.” 

“Well, but, Williams, if it’s to be my letter, you must try to make it a little 
like what I’d say myself—better and all that, and looking sharp after grammar and 
spelling, but still not quite what perhaps you might say for yourself. You see that 
sounds to me a little too slap-dash, and I feel sure that’s ’ow it would strike ’er.” 

Williams suppressed an angry retort, but he began his composition again ; and 
this time, as Perry read the epistle over his friend’s shoulder, he felt that Williams 
was invaluable. He had expressed his (Perry’s) sentiments to a ‘T,—his love, his 
entire devotion to the lady, combined with a delicate desire not to startle her, or 
unduly precipitate matters, indications of his present wealth and future prospects 
being dexterously interwoven with the offer of his affections. It was plain and 
decided, but not too strong. 

Williams was not a little proud of his work as he read it aloud, Perry punctuating 
every sentence by an approving nod. Finally, after spoiling many sheets of paper, 
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***You must take this girl by a coup de main,’” 


Perry copied it fair in his best hand, and addressed it to the eldest daughter of 
the Honourable and Reverend Archibald Forbes, the sport-loving parson of Pengelly. 
About midnight Williams took his leave with the letter in his hand, two pounds 
ten in his waistcoat pocket, and a solemn promise on his lips to see Miss Jessie 
himself, and bring back her answer. ; 

Perry having seen him off the premises went to bed, but not to sleep, and for 
two days endured agonies of impatience. During those two days, we regret to say, 
Williams was very drunk indeed. 
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II. 


Perry, poor fellow, was lonely. A well-meaning, not over-bright young man, of 
uncertain position—what Irish peasants term “a half Sir,” he had recently bought 
a pretty place on the outskirts of Pengelly. Pengelly is a dull little village of 
traditions, and medizvally conservative, looking on itself as one of England’s 
bulwarks against the levelling principles of the age, so the few gentry about ignored 
Perry. He practically knew no one until Mr. Williams, at the imperative command 
of his relatives, took up his abode near by. 

The latter gentleman’s income was contingent on maintaining a given distance 
from London, and Pengelly was chosen for him because, as he put it, “the 
confounded hole was ten miles from everywhere and everything.” 

Having a limited allowance, and nothing to occupy his days save the 
consumption of less brandy and water than he wanted, Williams, much to his 
personal advantage, struck up an acquaintance with Perry. ‘To Perry, Williams 
appeared the embodiment of worldly, and especially of social, wisdom. He looked 
up to him as an authority on the manners and customs of good society, and had 
even vague hopes of being piloted by him into waters where such craft as the 
Forbes family were anchored. Williams dined with Perry, rode his horses, borrowed 
his money, drank his whiskey and soda, and in return gave him advice on matters 
of dress, etiquette, and finance, an arrangement that to both parties seemed very 
satisfactory. Perry was a sentimental soul, and in his isolation cherished a grand 
passion for Miss Jessie Forbes, an attachment which, as we are aware, he confided 
to Williams in-a burst of confidence one evening as they smoked together, 
comfortably extended on deck chairs of that convenient pattern which affords a 
stand for “ pegs.” 

The hour, the position, the pipes, the “ pegs,” all promoted expansiveness ; and 
what more natural than that Perry, under the circumstances, should speak on the 
subject nearest his heart? Hitherto his love had been hopeless. He had feared 
to mention it to Williams, lest he should laugh at him, lest he should lay stress 
on those social differences that to dwellers in Pengelly assume proportions of such 
magnitude. Perry was morbidly sensitive on the subject of his educational and 
other deficiencies, and, like many men in his position, set an extravagant value 
on birth. He imagined that those possessed of advantages denied to him were 
constantly noticing, and, as he phrased it, “looking down” on him. It would 
have been difficult to persuade him that they never thought of him at all. 

What were his surprise and joy when Williams did not seem to think the idea 
in the least absurd, when he seemed to think that Miss Forbes might be won, 
nay, more, was willing to be won, was already half won! ‘The bold course that 
Williams recommended would never have spontaneously suggested itself to Perry. 
He yielded, however, to his friend’s superior knowledge of the sex, and now in 
trembling awaited the result. 

During the long hours that brought no communication from Williams, he 
went over in his mind all the objections to his suit that might present themselves 
to Miss Forbes. True, she was poor, but the family had the name of being proud 
as Lucifer. Moreover, she was a very pretty girl, with whom any man who met 
her might well fall in love. Perry could scarcely hope to be her only suitor, 
On the other hand, men of all kinds were scarce in Pengelly, and men in a 
position to marry were remarkably few. No doubt, if her aristocratic relatives 
would but give her the advantage of a London season she might marry any one, 
and this reflection greatly saddened Perry; but he brightened at the thought that 
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according to Williams, and indeed to village gossip, Miss Forbes had not hitherto 
found her relatives particularly anxious to afford her matrimonial chances, or indeed 
to assist her in any way. 

Her father, “the Honourable and Reverend” as Perry called him, that least 
clerical of clerics, had, it was well known, in his early days offended the whole of 
the Forbeses. He had contracted debts at college, been obliged to abandon his 
intention of going into the army, and had taken up the Church in despair, because 
it offered him, in both senses of the word, a living. He had married imprudently, 
a girl as poor as himself, who became the mother of a long family, and then 
died. ‘The prospects of Miss Forbes, therefore, were not to be described as 
brilliant. Still, her father was a terrible man to face. Suppose she laid Perry’s 
letter before him. Suppose he took it into his head to regard Perry’s proposal 
as an impertinence. Suppose... Poor Perry grew so nervous at the thought 
of what might happen, that more than once he heartily regretted having written 
the letter at all. 

The proverb about faint heart and fair lady offered him no consolation, and 
at every strange footfall he trembled, fearing it might be Parson Forbes come to 
give in person an answer to his daughter’s suitor. The days passed, however, 
bringing neither parson nor friend; and it was with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and anxiety that on the ensuing Wednesday afternoon Perry saw the well-known 
figure of Williams strolling leisurely towards the house. 

“Well?” cried Perry eagerly, when the friends got within speaking distance. 
“How did it go off? What did she say? Was she very much surprised ? What 
on earth has kept you so long away ?” 

Williams vouchsafed no reply to the last question. 

“How did it go off?” he repeated with exasperating slowness. “Why, how 
should it go off? It went off all right, as I told you it‘ would.” 

“ And was she .. . was she. . .?” 

“No, of course she wasn’t. She was very much pleased, as far as I could 
judge, and she asked me if I would have any objection to take you back a letter 
from her in reply to yours.” 

“A letter!” gasped Perry. 

“Ves, a letter. Of course I said I would take it with pleasure, and here it 
is.” Plunging his hand into his breast pocket, Williams drew out a bundle of 
correspondence, from which he selected with much care a small pink note, highly 
perfumed, which he handed to Perry. 

Perry took it with an ostentatious attempt at indifference, and scanned the 
address : “ Albert Edward Perry, Esq., ‘ Balmoral,’ Pengelly.” 

“ Read it, man: why don’t you?” asked Williams. 

The fact was, Perry wanted to be alone with his treasure, and felt he could 
not open it under Williams’s searching and indifferent eye. 

“ Presently—presently,” said he. ‘“ And her father? Was he about ?” 

“Of course not. I chose a time when I knew the old boy had ridden 
over to Trefarr. ‘There was no one there but herself and her younger sister, the 
long-legged one, with the red stockings.” 

“Oh, Miss Mabel,” said Perry. 

“ Yes, I believe that’s the one; but there are so many of those small fry that 
I never know which is which.” 

“Won’t you ’ave a drink?” asked Perry anxiously. 

Of course Williams would have a drink. When did he refuse? Under cover 
of getting it, Perry made his escape, and gave the order to his housekeeper. 
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Williams was no favourite with Mrs. Briggs, the worthy soul who saw to 
Perry’s creature comforts. She sniffed as her master spoke. 

“ Ain’t it rayther early in the afternoon, sir,” she objected, “for Mr. Williams 
to want brandy and soder?” 

“ He’s thirsty, Mrs. Briggs. He walked up.” 

“Tt takes mighty little to make some folks thirsty, Mr. Albert. Mr. Williams, 
’e’s the dryest genelman as ever I’ve come across—dry as the desert of Sarah 
I calls him. Talk of the man that sold his birthright for a mess of porridge— 
stuff I never could abear, not being Scotch myself—I do b’leeve Mr. Williams 
would sell ’is soul for a bottle of whiskey—that is” pursued Mrs. Briggs with 
scorn, “if ’e ’as a soul, which I misdoubt.” 

“You're too ’ard on ’im, Mrs. Briggs, too ’ard,” said the good-natured Perry; 
and then, waiting for no further remonstrance, made his escape to his own 
room, where he tremblingly broke the seal of his precious, his first love-letter. 
She wrote a fine, bold hand, did Miss Jessie Forbes. There was about it no 
suggestion of feminine weakness. This pleased Perry. A girl who wrote like 
that would be likely to know her own mind. But what was her mind? What 
did she say? 

“Dear Mr. Perry,” the letter began. He kissed the words, his name, and 
written by her, for his eye alone. Miss Forbes was very discreet, as became a 
well-brought-up young lady, and a clergyman’s daughter to boot, but she certainly 
was not discouraging. She began by expressing surprise at the contents of Perry’s 
epistle, and assuring him that she had had no idea of the existence of the kindly 
sentiments he expressed towards her. She avowed herself unable to definitely 
reply to his questions until she had had the opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with him; but she thanked him for the honour he had done her, and, 
as he seemed to desire it, was not averse to corresponding with him, though he 
should understand she did not desire at this early stage to pledge herself in any 
way to accept the offer of his hand and heart. Under the circumstances, she 
desired their acquaintance to be kept a secret, especially as she had reason to 
believe that her father would disapprove of her action, his ideas being very strict 
on many points. It might be wiser, therefore, not to communicate by means of 
the post, but to forward all letters through Mr. Williams, whose tactful kindness in 
the matter Miss Forbes could not too highly praise. In conclusion, she remained 
his very sincerely, Jessie Forbes. 

To say that Perry was delighted, is, in these degenerate days when strong 
language is used to express feeble sentiments, to say very little. The poor 
fellow could scarcely contain himself, and at length returned to Williams with 
an air so buoyant, a triumph and happiness so apparent and irrepressible, that 
the moment his friend caught sight of him, he cried out,—‘“‘ No need to ask if 
you're pleased with your letter. Well, what does she say? Is it all right ?” 

“Why, yes, it seems to be all right,” said Perry. “At any rate she will 
allow me to write to her, and that’s a great thing; and oh, by the way, Williams, 
she spoke very nicely of you, and the trouble you have taken in the matter, and 
I’m sure, old fellow, we are both infinitely obliged to you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Williams politely. ‘“ Only too happy to oblige you, 
I’m sure. You'd do as much for me, I’ve no doubt.” 

“T can’t let you make light of it in that way,” said Perry. “But for you, I 
should never ’ave ventured to write to her at all—I’d never ’ave ’ad the courage.” 

* Great mistake that, in such matters,” said Williams oracularly. ‘“ Women don’t 
understand shilly shally. I knew I was right about it,” 
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“Well, so it has proved, and I’m sure I’m heartily obliged to you.” 
Williams modestly disclaimed any special merit, and with great patience resigned 
himself to listen to Perry’s raptures, a forbearance not always shown by the friends 


of a man in love. Before he left, moreover, he promised to come up on the 
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following evening and help Perry with the composition of a second letter destined 
to carry the successful wooing of the parson’s daughter a stage farther. 

‘When you and she are on marrying terms,” said Williams thoughtfully, “ I'll 
drop out of it, and leave you to carry it on by yourself.” 

“No, no,” protested Perry, “I'll never forget your ’elp and assistance in this 
matter; and see here, Williams, if it comes to anything, I’ll owe it to you, old boy, 
and so I'll tell ’er; and who knows? in time to come, when perhaps my wife and 
myself are sitting in this very place, we shall be talking of how it come about, and 
thanking you for it all.” 

And so they parted on the best of terms, Williams having cordially agreed to 
Miss Forbes’s suggestion that he should act as postman. 


ITT. 


Next evening Williams duly arrived, and expressed in choice language the 
pleasure afforded Perry by the receipt of his lady-love’s note. This second 
epistle brought in due course a response from Miss Forbes, and for some weeks 
all went merry as a marriage bell, especially for Williams, who, during the time 
negotiated several loans. There was but one drawback to Perry’s happiness : 
namely, that the fair lady gave him no opportunity of meeting her. She was 
afraid, she said, of her father, who kept a strict watch on the family doings, and 
always inquired, when his daughters returned home, where they had been and 
whom they had met. Indeed, Perry was greatly grieved, on meeting her one day 
in the street, to receive the coldest of bows; and when he showed a disposition to 
stop and speak to her, she moved on with a celerity absolutely astonishing, effectually 
checking the words of greeting on his lips. She explained her conduct, which 
greatly shocked Williams when he heard of it, in a letter delivered next day 
by that gentleman to Perry. Her father, she said, had become suspicious of her. 
Some gossip as to Mr. Perry’s attachment had reached his ears, and Miss Jessie 
besought Perry to be prudent for her sake, as her father disliked the idea of her 
marrying, or thinking of marrying, any one, and, strange to say, Perry most of all. 
In such a matter, she wound up, her father’s opinions had no weight with her, 
since, dearly as she loved him, she confessed he had strong prejudices; but as any 
precipitancy on Perry’s part might subject her to unpleasantness at home, she 
begged that her lover would not try to speak to her until she had brought her 
father to a better frame of mind. 

All this caused considerable worry to Perry. 

“The thing seems to be ’anging fire somehow,” he complained to Williams. 
“T don’t seem to be getting on, She does not give me a chance of saying a 
word to her, and making love entirely by letter is slow.” 

Williams agreed that it undoubtedly was. 

“Does she speak of me to you at all?” 

“Oh yes, she often speaks of you. She told me more than once how fond 
she was of you, and how nice she thought you, but she’s desperately afraid of her 
father.” 

“So am I, for that matter,” said Perry, “but we'll ’ave to get over it if this 
match is ever going to come off. Don’t you think, Williams, if she really loved 
me, she would make opportunities for meeting me? Her father spends ’alf his 
time riding about the country, and surely she could slip out for an hour ?” 

“ Perhaps she is watched at home,” suggested Williams. 
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“‘Indeed, Perry was greatly grieved to receive the coldest of bows.” 


“JT wish you’d ask her if she is. And now, do tell me what you think I ought 
to do. How can I ’urry things up a bit?” 

“T was just about to suggest that perhaps the delay arose in a measure 
through your own fault.” 
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‘“ How? Why? What ’ave I done?” 

“Tt may be what you’ve not done. You see you're not quite up to these 
things, perhaps. Have you sent her any presents yet?” 

“Presents? No.” 

“Well, but girls expect presents when a man is making love to them.” 

“To be sure,” said Perry, “I never thought of that. What an idiot I am! 
Tell me, Williams, what ought I to send her.” 

“Well, you might start by sending her a locket.” 

“Why not a ring?” 

“No. Her father might see the ring on her finger and ask where it came 
from. He would be less likely to notice a locket.” 

“Very well, a locket then; but where shall I get it? ‘There is nothing in the 
village fit to wear; besides, they’d all start gabbling if I bought one.” 

“As a matter of fact, I was just going to ask you to lend me the bay mare 
to ride over to Dormouth to-morrow. I have some business there, and if you 
like to trust me to do the commission for you, I'll bring you home something I 
know will please her.” 

Perry shook his hand with warmth, but being a prudent young man inquired 
what the probable cost of a nice locket would be. 

Williams fixed the figure at three pounds, and furnished with that sum he rode 
the bay mare to the nearest large town on the following day. 

On his return he brought the locket to Perry, who opened the small card- 
board box with great care, and was just a little disappointed with Williams’ choice 
as it reposed on a bed of pink cotton wool. Williams assured him, however, that 
it was of the latest design, and just the kind of thing Miss Forbes would fancy. 
There was nothing else half as pretty to be seen in Dormouth, and though it had 
cost ten shillings more than the stipulated sum, Williams, knowing Perry so well, 
had felt sure he would not like to be mean about the matter, and had thought it 
better to get it rather than one of less tasteful pattern. 

Perry assured his friend he had done well, and handed him over the extra 
ten shillings. The locket was packed into a neat parcel, which Williams under- 
took to deliver next day at the Rectory. 

Evidently he had hit Miss Jessie’s taste, for she wrote an enthusiastic letter 
in praise of the locket, and said her father was talking of going away from home 
for a few days. If he carried out his intention, she hoped it might be possible to 
find an opportunity for thanking Mr. Perry in person. 

A handsome riding-whip which followed was received with equal graciousness, 
and Perry was anxiously longing for the departure of Parson Forbes, when one day 
Williams came in with overshadowed face. 

“What’s the matter?” was Perry’s anxious inquiry. 

“T’ve seen her just now,’—‘‘her,” between the friends, always stood for Miss 
Jessie—“ and she looks awfully seedy. She gave me this for you.” ‘“ This” was 
a letter, which Perry opened in hot haste and with many misgivings. 

Miss Forbes wrote very sweetly, but she had bad news to impart. Her health 
for some time, she said, had been far from satisfactory. What ailed her she did 
not say, but left it to be understood that she suffered from a sort of general 
breakdown and prostration. She tried to cheer her lover by saying she felt sure 
it was nothing serious, nothing that time, rest, and care could not set right, but 
she regretted that this care was just what it was most difficult for her to have. 
“Unfortunately,” she said, “my father, as you know, is far from rich, and he _ is 
very careful in money matters. ‘There are so many of us, that few luxuries fall 
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to our share. Do not think for a moment that I mean to complain, but I feel 
so weak, and my appetite is so fitful, that I am not able to partake of the plain 
fare that satisfies me when in health. Our circumstances permit nothing more 
tempting.” 

‘“‘ By Jupiter,” said Perry, “this is a burning shame! ’Ere is the poor girl 
weak and ill, and from what I can gather, that old brute of a father of hers does 
not give ’er decent food, not food suited to an invalid.” 

“T feared there was something like that wrong when I saw her,” said Williams. 
“She seemed to me half-starved. Why, that girl ought to have the best of 
everything. A few bottles of champagne would soon bring back her roses.” 

“And she shall ’ave them,” said Perry, “or I will know the reason why. 
Poor darling! To think of ’er wanting anything that I can get her. Williams. 
I wish you’d ’elp me to make out a list of things suited for an invalid—nice, 
dainty, tempting things.” 

“Well,” responded Williams, “ when my cousin was ill they used to give her 
lots of port and champagne and jellies and all that.” 

“Ere now, like a good fellow, just write down the names of things to order. 
The idea of a girl who looks so strong, the very picture of health, being brought 
down by neglect to such a condition !” 

Williams was always obliging, so he drew up a generous list of wines, jellies, 
beef extracts, and paté de fote gras, calculated to impart strength to Miss Forbes. 
In the afternoon he rode over to Dormouth with Perry, who paid for everything, 
and desired the packages to be forwarded for greater safety to Williams’ lodgings, 
that gentleman undertaking to convey them, with Perry’s love, to the pretty 
sufferer, and to do this with such tact as to avoid giving offence. 

Jessie was not slow in expressing her approval, and in thanking Perry through 
Williams for his unlookedfor generosity. She expressed her conviction that the 
delicacies so thoughtfully provided would soon restore her to health. 

After that some uneasy days passed. ‘There were no further letters from Jessie, 
but Williams brought daily bulletins of her progress, and explained her silence on 
the score of her illness. Then for three whole days Perry did not see his friend. 
{At last he called at his lodgings, and was met by the announcement that Mr. 
Williams had gone away. 

“Gone away! Where to?” 

The girl did not know. 

“When did he go?” 

“The day before yesterday, sir.” 

“When is he to return?” 

Again the handmaiden did not know; and, deeply dissatisfied, Perry took his 
way through the village. His anxiety as to Jessie had grown acute. 

Perhaps she was worse—dying! He had no means of knowing, now Williams 
was not at hand to report progress. Should he venture all, and walk boldly into 
the Rectory? Jessie’s entreaties that her father might be kept in ignorance of her 
relations with her lover alone stopped him. He did not wonder that she went in 
fear of the Rector. He could stand the suspense no longer, and though he 
resolved not to enter, he found his footsteps straying Rectory-wards before he knew. 

What was his joy, as he passed, to see his adored one sitting in the shade of 
the verandah, and looking the picture of blooming health! Evidently she was 
better—thanks, no doubt, to his care in supplying her with luxuries beyond the 
means of her penurious parent. He would have given all he possessed to have 
gone up and spoken to her, but her repeated warnings restrained him. “ Poor 
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darling!” he said. ‘It might only lead to a scene with the old man, and she 
cannot yet be strong enough to risk that.” He contented himself, therefore, with 
a bow of peculiar depth and significance, accompanied by a look that was 
designed to convey all that Perry longed to utter. She bowed in return, and, 
turning to her sister, smiled. ‘The angel smiled, and Perry, in the seventh heaven 
of delight, rushed home and sat down to write his first unassisted love letter. 

Many were the hours that he spent over the composition. At last it was 
completed to his satisfaction ; but on this occasion, failing Williams, he was obliged 
to entrust the precious missive to the tender mercies of the village postal 
authorities. 


IV. 


Next morning, as Parson Forbes and his friend, old Colonel Sefton, were lazily 
jogging along the high road, they met, as luck would have it, O’Brien, the rheumatic 
Irish postman of Pengelly, hobbling towards them. O’Brien, an old soldier, had 
been many years out of his native land, had served in India, and finally had drifted 
somehow to Pengelly, where he was as well known as the village church. He had 
lost nothing of his brogue, nothing of his native idiom, in his travels. 

“Got anything for me, O’Brien?” asked the parson cheerily. 

“Vis, yer riverince, three letthers, an’ a bit of a paper for the Recthry.” 

“Give me the bag,” said the parson. “It will spare you going up. By the 
way, you didn’t come last night: how was that?” 

“ Sure, ‘twas a crule night for an ould chap like me to be out, yer riverince. 
I made an indivver, so I did, to go up, but the wind was that sthrong, it blew 
me about like shnuff at a wake.” 

“You're not as strong as you were before your illness, Nick ?” 

“Sthrong, is it? No, I’m not the same man at all. Sure ’twas a rale bad 
illness I had, as yer riverince knows. Faith! ’twas at Death’s door I was—an’ 
’ud get in widout knocking. 

‘‘How did it happen, O’Brien?” asked the Colonel, sympathetically. 

“Twas when yer honour an’ the missis, God save her, was away at the say. 
A laddher, ’twas, that fell on me, an’ bad scran to the miscrayent that put it there 
insecure. It all but killed me, for it hot me right on the head, so it did, an’ 
knocked me over like a ninepin. There I lay on the groun’, they tell me, for all 
the worrld like a corpse. Docther Vallance above, come by in the nick o’ time, 
an’ out he whips that quare little case of his, an’ sees to me. Faith, they do be 
sayin’ ’twas near two hour before I come roun’, an’ sure, whin I got back me 
sinses, they found I had lost me rayson.” 

The Colonel laughed. ‘“ But you got back your reason all right ?” he said. 

“ Begorra, I did, yer honour, or where ’ud I be to-day? But ’tis ravin’ I was 





” 


for near a fortnight.” 
“And who nursed you, O’Brien, through all this?” said the Colonel. He 
had a liking for the quaint old man, who was so honest, and smart, and 


hard-working. 

““Nursed me, is it, yer honour? Sure, my landlady, Mrs. Flynn, nursed me ; 
a good kind woman she is too, an’ why wouldn’t she, for she’s from th’ Ould 
Counthry like mesel’, an’ ’tis herself that has got the heart ov goold.” 

“We shall have you marrying Mrs. Flynn one of these days, O’Brien: she’s 
a widow, isn’t she? It’s time for you to get some one to look after you. We all 
want a woman around when we're getting old.” 
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“ Begorra, so we do, Colonel, so we do, yer honour. ‘The wimen is great, an’ 
we want thim, so we do—’most as bad as they want us—but faith, yer honour, 
tis too long, I’m thinkin’, I’m a bachelor, to get used to marryin’ now; an’ Mrs. 
Flynn, is it? Well, I don’t deny but she’s a rale good woman, no betther in the 
three parishes, . . . but to tell ye the Gospel truth, Colonel, an’ no offince to his 
riverince here, I always had an eye for a purty girrl since I was the height ov a 
bee’s knee, an’ Mrs. Flynn, though to give her her due she’s a dacint woman, 
she’s a smashing beauty for ugliness.” 

“ Y@u're incorrigible, O’Brien,” said the Colonel, smiling ; and dismissing the old 
man by a friendly wave of his hand, he turned to his companion. Parson Forbes 
in the interval had absorbed himself in the contents of his postbag. 

Presently he grunted. 

‘*What’s the matter, Archie ?” asked his friend. 

“A letter here for my daughter from some one in Pengelly. A man’s hand, too. 
Who the mischief can it be from?” 

“How should I know?” said the Colonel; ‘‘and what the dickens does it 
matter to you? You keep those girls too tight, Forbes As likely as not it is only 
a bill, or a note from some of her district people.” 

“Nothing to me? But it is something to me. A bill? How dare she run 
up bills without my knowledge? It is not from any beggar hereabouts. Why, the 
thing is scented in the most nauseous manner.” 

“Perhaps it is an invitation.” 

“Who is there here to invite her, except your wife, or Mrs. Welling, or the 
Lysters >—and this is from none of them. ‘Tell you what, I'll open it.” 

“Let the girl’s letter alone, Forbes. It’s for Jessie, isn’t it? Jessie isn’t a 
child any longer.” 

“ Deuce take it!” cried the irascible parson: “I’m not going to be told by you 
or any other man how to manage my daughters. I said I’d open it—and I will.” 

As he spoke, he tore the envelope and laid bare poor Perry’s soul, poured out 
in amorous phrases. From red to purple, from purple to black, went the 
complexion of Parson Forbes as he read. 

“The little counter-jumper!” he roared, “the little illiterate cad, to dare write 
to my daughter! I'll have his life! [ll teach him! The impudent upstart! I'll 
break every bone in his carcase.” 

“Good God, man! What’s the matter?” cried the Colonel. ‘You'll have a 
fit! Who is it from? What does he say? Don’t excite yourself like that.” 

“Excite myself? Ill excite him, I promise you, before I’ve done with him. 
Why, it’s from that fellow Perry, that whipper-snapper from Dormouth that bought 
old Curry’s place two years ago. You must have seen him. The idea of a vulgar 
ass like that presuming to address my daughter! I'll soon settle him.” And as 
he thundered, the parson spurred his cob and set off at a furious gallop. 

Colonel Sefton knew Mr. Forbes. ‘ There’ll be mischief,” he said, and followed 
in the wake of the angry cleric, 

In five minutes Parson Forbes had dismounted at Perry’s gate ; and the Colonel, 
though he followed with all possible speed, reached the dining-room only to see 
Perry writhing and groaning on the floor, and, towering over him like a Colossus 
of Rhodes, the angry parson, whip in hand, volleying execrations. 

In a moment the Colonel had grasped his friend’s arm. 

“Come, come, Forbes, leave the man alone. Why are you making such a row?” 

“Row? Why, this is the cad that has had the damned cheek to write his 
tot to my daughter.” 
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* Well, well, that’s 
enough, anyhow.” 


Then, turning to ' 
the unhappy Perry, 
who had not ventured ] 
to raise himself to a 
sitting posture, he P 
said : ‘ 
* What the deuce : 


made you play the 
fool like this?” 
“She wrote to 
me,” said Perry feebly, d 
encouraged by the 
presence of a de- 








fender. 1 

“Wrote to you?” p 
exploded the parson. te 
“Tt’s a damned lie. m 
She never wrote to . 
you.” 

“ But she did, sir, b 
upon my honour and ti 
conscience.” tc 

“Then show me A 
those letters directly, i 
show me those letters, 
or I’ll flay you alive.” 

* You had better 
get them,” said the ‘ 
Colonel; and _ the fo 
miserable Perry ig 
struggled to a bureau, W 
whence he produced pa 
a neat packet tied 
with pink ribbon. 

As he took them, 
the parson’s face was 
a. study. With 

f ee ae trembling hands he x 
“Perry writhing ee the floor, and towering over him the angry parson.” untied the ribbon 
and twitched at the 


letters ; then, with a look of relief, “Why, this is not her writing! What is this 
story, sir, you are trying to impose upon me?” 

“ But it zs ’er writing, sir,” said Perry: “I ’ave ’ad all those from ’er through 
Mr. Williams.” 

“Through Mr. Williams! Where is Mr. Williams? Let us have this out. I fa 


tell you, sir, that is not my daughter’s writing. This is her writing,” and, fumbling 


in the breast pocket of his coat, he brought forth a list of domestic articles in a 
hand totally different from that which Perry had so often kissed. 
The disconsolate Perry, smarting from his bruises, proceeded with his assailant 
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to Williams’ lodgings. The door was opened by the landlady, who curtseyed to 
the parson, and, in answer to his inquiries, said she did not think that Mr. 
Williams was coming back at all. He had sent for his boxes the previous day. 

Suddenly Perry spoke in a voice of acute misery. “ Where did you get that 
locket, Mrs. Smith?” 

“That locket? Why, from Mr. Williams, sir. Got behind with his rent, ’e did, 
an’ being a pore woman, sir, I told ’im that ’ave it I must, an’ so ’e gave me this 
as being the value; an’ fearin’ never to see the colour of my money, Mr. Williams 
not being, so to say, a good pay, I took it.” 

* Will you let us see his rooms, please?” said the Colonel. 

“ Certingly, sir.” 

“That locket,” whispered Perry hoarsely, “1 entrusted to Mr. Williams for 
delivery to Miss Forbes.” 

The parson snorted. 

Williams’ rooms stood open and empty. They had not yet been cleared of 
litter left by their late occupant. On the table were innumerable fragments of 
paper covered with many varieties of handwriting. Amongst them, in one but 
too familiar to Perry, was a pretty, dashing signature “ Jessie Forbes ” many times 
repeated. Colonel Sefton picked it up. “Look there,” he said: “that explains 
matters.” 

The wretched Perry glared around. On a shelf in one corner were piled numerous 
bottles that had once contained champagne or port; beneath was a pile of empty 
tins and glass jars. Down the throat of the greedy Williams had gone the dainties 
to whose good effects Perry had attributed the restoration to health of Miss Jessie. 
And then he spoke. When he had concluded his story, to which the parson 
listened in grim silence, Colonel Sefton said,— 

“ And to think that I believed Williams to be a fool!” 

. * + * * + * 


Perry’s woes were not yet over. Within two days he received a bill for the 
respective sums of one pound fifteen shillings, and thirty shillings, the first being 
for a locket, the second for a riding-whip. As to the latter’s fate Perry was 
ignorant until one day he saw it in the hand of a young farmer drinking at the 
White Hart, and learned that he had bought it from Mr. Williams for half a 
sovereign. 
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HOPE. 


seed and worn, in trouble’s gloomiest state, 
When the soul faints beneath its load of care, 
And the false whispering tempter cries, ‘‘ Despair,’’— 
Yea, even then, when all seems desolate, 
Dost thou, sweet Hope, upon the sufferer wait 
With Heaven’s rich mercy beaming from thine eyes, 
And outspread pinions eager for the skies, 
The downcast heart to cheer and animate. 
Thy words are pleasant as the sound of streams 
To those who in a thirsty desert roam ; 
Lapping the thoughts in soft ethereal dreams 
Of greenest pasture and perennial bloom,— 
Bright radiant homes, where deathless pleasure teems, 
And sin, distress, and sorrow never come. 
EDWARD Simms, M.A. 
*.* This sonnet was written for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE by the late Rev. E. Simms in 


his ninety-fourth year.—Eb. 
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IN AMERICA.—II. 


SORT of protest has been repeated a great deal lately in ‘American journals 

to the effect that public opinion is mistaken in supposing that George M. 

Pullman was the inventor of the sleeping car. Pullman did not invent 

the sleeping car, any more than James Watt invented the steam-engine or George 

Stephenson the locomotive. But there never was a car in which comfortable beds 
were provided until Pullman showed how it could be done. 

As early as 1836 a sleeping car was put on a night train on the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad of Pennsylvania, to run between Chambersburg and Harrisburg, 
a distance of fifty-two miles ; and it was used for twelve years. In 1838 cars with 
sleeping berths were put on what is now the Pennsylvania Railroad, between Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, and much boasting was done about the comfort and luxury 
of the cars. The time was not yet ripe, however, for sleeping cars, and those were 
taken off after a few weeks’ trial because they were not patronised. 

That was the beginning of a series of attempts and failures which were repeated 
on a variety of railroads, until experience, profiting by previous mistakes, and 
ingenuity, ever active to invent improvements on old forms, produced sleeping-car 
berths that people were eager to patronise. 

As early as 1850, two or three of the long railroads began putting sleeping 
berths in their way cars (brake vans) for the use of stockmen in charge of cattle. 
The berths were little better than wide shelves that were hung from the side of 
the car, but they served their purpose. This making an upper berth by a movable 
shelf hinged to the wall led to a celebrated lawsuit between two leading sleeping-car 
companies years later. One company claimed that it had a patent on the device, 
and the other contested the plea on the ground that the plan was old. Evidence 
was presented proving that the hinged shelf had long been used for making sleeping 
berths ; and among other facts it was shown that the carriage which Napoleon used 
in his campaigns, and now to be seen in a museum in London, contains provisions 
of that kind for making up a bed. If Napoleon devised that means of promoting 
his comfort and conserving his energy, which is not unlikely, he was the inventor 
of an important element in the modern sleeping car. 

The first sleeping car that came to stay was built in 1857, by T. W. Wason 
& Co., a New England concern, from plans supplied by T. T. Woodruff. The 
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inventor struggled 
along a few years 
trying to get his cars 
put on leading lines. 
By accident he met 
Andrew Carnegie, 
who was then 
assistant to the 
president of the 
Pennsylvania _Rail- 
road, and had an 
exceedingly —__ correct 
judgment as to the 
value. of -any 
mechanical _ device. 
Mr. Carnegie’s  in- 
fluence led to the 
Woodruff sleeping 
cars being placed 
upon the great 
system named. ‘The 
Woodruff Company 
was afterwards ab- 
sorbed by the Pull- 
man Company. 
About the time 
Woodruff began to 
have sleeping cars 
built,, Webster 
Wagner, a_ station- 
master on the New 
York Central, was 
improving on_ the 
stockman’s _ sleeping 
berths, with a view 
of giving passenger- 
train travellers com- 





fort during the night. Interior of first Pullman Sleeping Car. 
He succeeded in (From the only photograph in existence, lent by the Pullman Palace Car 


putting a line of Company to the PaLL MALL MaGazine.) 


sleeping cars upon the New York Central, and his Company afterwards developed 
to become a formidable rival to the Pullman Company. 

Wagner’s permanent stamp on the sleeping car was the raised roof, which was 
applied to improve the ventilation and give sleepers in the upper berths fresh air 
to breathe. Wagner also introduced the parlour day car, furnished with comfortable 
chairs and other luxuries. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered by the pioneer builders of sleeping 
cars was the disposing of the mattresses and bedclothes during the day time. 
Room had to be provided at the ends of the car for packing away these impedi- 
menta. All the models and drawings of early sleeping cars that I have examined 
show that the dominating idea of the inventor was to pack the sleepers as closely 
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Black Diamond Express. Café Car. 


as possible. They all had three tiers of berths, which were found necessary to 
accommodate all the passengers from two double seats. The berths were so close 
together that skill was needed to get in with dignity and to get out safely. Getting 
out was not always a voluntary act. 

I have already mentioned the oscillating motion, for which cars were noted before 
tight couplers came into use.. Loose couplers were the rule when the first sleeping 
cars were introduced, and consequently the cars swung like great cradles. This had a 
disturbing effect on the sleepers, especially on those lying in the upper berths. Unless 
they held on firmly or were fastened to their beds there was danger, when sharp curves 
were struck, of their gliding into space and falling into the aisle. Persons passing 
through the “sleeper” were always in danger of a valise or a pair of boots or a man 
falling upon their heads, and a fat passenger makes a very dangerous projectile. 

I have had personal experience of that. One time that I was a passenger in a 
day car, the train suddenly left the rails. 1 slipped down upon the floor and clung 
to the seat, waiting developments. There was a fat woman in the seat across the 
aisle from me who began to howl. I advised her to close her mouth and sit down 
upon the floor, but instead of taking the advice offered she stood up and yelled 
louder. Presently the wheels on my side went into the ditch and the car. canted 
on its side. Then the woman plunged into me, and her head struck my stomach, 
and she reclined upon my bosom. As the breath departed from my lungs, I 
thought the end had come. Fortunately two or three brakemen and _ passengers 
came and pulled the woman away before I was completely smothered, or I should 
not have lived to tell the tale. 

Shortly after the sleeping cars were introduced on the Lake Shore Railway, 
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Black Diamond Express. A corner of the Pullman Car. 


George M. Pullman, who was brought up in New York State, determined to go 
West. He concluded to indulge in the luxury of a sleeping-car berth, and was 
assigned to the top part of a section. He lay there trying to hold on until he 


was worn out, then he got down and spent the rest of the night sitting on the 
wood box. During the vigils of that weary ride he concluded that radical improve- 
ments were needed in sleeping cars to make them what they ought to be. 
Although not reared in the lap of luxury, Mr. Pullman had extremely luxurious 
tastes. When he devoted himself to the building of sleeping cars, his consuming 
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Black Diamond Express. Smoking-room and Café Car. 


desire was to make something better than anything that had been produced before, 
and his whole career was dominated by that sentiment. The first two sleeping 
cars which he made, by changing two day cars belonging to the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad, were models of comfort compared with anything previously put into 
service. The first car which he had built as a sleeping car was a marvel of luxury, 
convenience, and comfort, and is not much behind any of the most modern 
sleeping cars. He raised the roof of the car to make room for a comfortable 
upper berth, and widened the car so that the station platforms had to be cut off 
to let it pass. How he succeeded in prevailing on railroad companies to do this 
is one of the mysteries of railroad history. It is said that Mr. Pullman spent 
$300,000 on experiment before he produced a satisfactory upper berth. He 
succeeded in making berths that held the bedding in the day time. 

Pullman was a cabinet maker, which enabled him to judge for himself about 
mechanical details. ‘That did not, however, aid him so much in making the 
operating of sleeping cars a success as his commanding business ability. Previous 
sleeping cars were deficient in mechanical arrangeménts, but, worse than that, they 
were deficient in business management, ‘The prevailing custom for years was to 
put the sleeping cars under the charge of the conductor of the train, who received 
a commission on every passenger who took a berth. The conductors as a rule 
tried their best to induce passengers to take sleeping berths, but the comforts 
offered were not sufficient inducement to abandon the discomforts of the day cars. 

When Pullman first induced a railroad company to run his sleeping cars, he 
went with them and devoted himself to promoting the comfort of his patrons. 
Comfortable bedding, clean sheets, good lavatories, and clean towels were provided, 
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with the view of making the travellers as comfortable as they would be in an 
hotel. ‘They appreciated the luxuries and conveniences provided, and the Pullman 
sleeping cars made their way rapidly into favour. 

He had scarcely pointed the way to providing comfort in night travel when 
Pullman had rivals in the Wagner Company, whose cars were run on the 
Vanderbilt lines, and in the Woodruff Company, whose cars were used on the 
Pennsylvania and connecting lines. This rivalry exercised a powerful influence in 
developing the palace car, till it became a first-class hotel on wheels, with its 
vestibule connections, barber’s shop, baths, reading-room and dining saloon. 

Sleeping cars were for several years held for the exclusive use of men, women 
not being admitted to their sacred precincts. ‘The first break in the rule was made 
in favour of Mrs. Lincoln, wife of President Lincoln. When she was on her way 
from the West to Washington, in 1861, the Wagner Car Company put a sleeping car 
at her disposal, and it was used in the journey from Buffalo to Washington. 

With some people, ladies are not yet welcome inmates of a sleeping car. ‘‘ What 
kind of a crowd have you to-night?” asked a brakeman of a sleeping-car porter. 
“A poah lot,” answers the porter resentfully—“ only a lot of women. The whole 
crowd am not wuth a dollah.” Ladies do not fall into the tipping habit readily. 


> are 
Lake Shore Limited. Wagner Drawing-room Car. 


The sleeping car naturally brought the dining car; but it came with reluctant 
steps, for all leading lines were provided with eating-houses, and vested interests 
opposed a change. It seemed like assailing one of America’s cherished institutions 
to propose doing away with the eating-houses, which had done so much to promote 
habits of fast eating, and had made dyspepsia a national malady. As the 
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Black Diamond Express. Office Car. 


brakeman walked through the cars shouting, “ Next station Springfield : train stops 
twenty minutes for dinner,” the passengers prepared to make a rush to be first 
served, and they swallowed the food as if five minutes was the time allowed. 
Catching the eye of a speaker is nothing in importance to what the catching the 
eye of a waitress was in those days. An impatient candidate for pork and beans, 
whose order seemed to have gone astray, catches the eye of a waitress and demands, 

“Sissy, how long have you been here ?” 

* About three weeks, sir.” 

“Ah! you were not here when I gave my order.” 

“How long will the train stop here for dinner?” asks a passenger, addressing 
a coloured porter. 

“Well, sah, dat will depend upon how hungry de conductah am.” 

The sleeping-car companies applied the entering wedge that destroyed the 
eating-house system by introducing the hotel car, which was a sleeping car with 
kitchen and pantries at one end. Portable tables were placed between the seats. 
This proved so popular that the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy put regular 
dining cars upon their principal trains. Competition made other companies do 
likewise, and the dining car is now to be found on all trains of any importance. 

The vestibule which covers the platforms between the cars was the natural 
sequence of the dining car. It is not safe for passengers to cross unprotected 
platforms on their way to the dining car, when the train is running; and as a 
means of safety the vestibules, which make the whole of the train a range of 
covered apartments, was introduced. The device was used thirty years ago, but it 
did not become popular until the dining car rendered it a necessity. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF COMFORT IN RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 
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Black Diamond Express. Day Coach. 


When railway cars were first introduced, the proprietors did not think that 
lighting the cars at night was any more a necessity than it was to light stage 
coaches. Railroads had been carrying passengers in this country several years 
when an advertisement was put in a Baltimore paper intimating that a certain 
railroad was so solicitous for the comfort of its patrons that two candles had been 
put in each car of the night train. That was sufficient to make the darkness 
visible, and it was the kind of light luxury provided for many years. In 1883 
I examined one of the pioneer passenger cars, and it showed traces of all the kinds 
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Lake Shore Limited. Wagner Dining Car. 


of lighting devices that had been tried for forty years, and the users had returned 
to candles. 

A great variety of oil lamps were tried, and some of them threw a very good light 
upon the roof, but they were a delusion to the person who tried to read by them. 
The line of progress was towards gas, and a great many systems of gas lighting were 
tried. None were satisfactory until the Pintsch gas was introduced. ‘That system is 
now general in the United States, and is satisfactory. The cars are very well lighted, 
and the jets of gas run from 200 to 350 candle-power for each car. Electric 
lighting has been introduced on some railroads, but it does not increase in popularity. 

Travelling in a first-class express train is now so safe and comfortable that it is 
difficult to conceive where new luxuries can be introduced. ‘The ordinary sleeping 
car has the berths arranged in two-tier sections at each side of the aisle, and there 
is generally a state-room at one end containing four berths. Some cars are divided 
into compartments, each having four berths set across the car. The present tendency 
appears to be in favour of the small compartment, with its increase of privacy. 

All this luxury is provided at remarkably small cost. The first-class fare is 
less than three cents per mile, and a journey of about a thousand miles costs 
five dollars extra for the sleeping car. Even with these low rates, there is not 
contentment. Our huge army of hungry politicians, who consider they have the 
right to get everything for nothing, are constantly agitating for lower railroad fares 
and diminished sleeping-car charges. 

ANGUS, SINCLAIR. 

New York, 1808. 
































His ADVENTURES, SET TO PAPER BY MARY LAUGHAN, A 
MAID, WHO THROUGH AFFECTION FOLLOWED HIM TO 
THE WeEstT INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN, ACTING AS 
HIS SECRETARY, HE DEEMING HER A MALE, THOUGH 
TIMID: WHICH ACCOUNT IS NOW PUT INTO MORE 
MODERN ENGLISH BY CUTCLIFFE HyYNE, 





IV. 
THE:RANSOMING OF CARACCAS. 


OW, after the dividing up of the Spanish pearls amongst them, Prince 
Rupert could no longer retain command over his buccaneers. The cruise 
was over, and by their laws they were free to go where they liked and 

do what they listed. All their hearts were set upon one thing 
Tortuga. 

This scheme in no wise suited the Prince. To begin with, he had acquired a 
vast dislike for that no-gentleman and very vile person, Monsieur D’Ogeron, the 
Governor of Tortuga; in the second place (as Master Laughan, his secretary, 
pointed out), he had no taste for impolite debauches and the company of those 
painted hussies who lived on the island and sponged on all laden buccaneers ; and 
over all was his intense wish to earn money for the banished King at The Hague, 
which would in part excuse his unauthorised pawning of the King’s fleet. So he 
took for himself the small brigantine, which otherwise would have been burned 
as useless, and remained at anchor in the little bay of Hispaniola, which was 
their rendezvous, whilst the pink with the buccaneers got under way for Tortuga, 
where these rude fellows had determined to fritter all their hard-got gains in one 
wild carouse. 





a carousal in 


The pink sailed away with whole rainbows of bunting displayed, drums beating, 
guns firing, horns braying, and every expression of good-will. ‘The buccaneers who 
were not occupied in the making of these noises lined the bulwarks and shouted, 
and drank the Prince’s toast, so long as voice or standing power remained to 
them. Indeed, so ample was their good-humour, that one even drank the toast of 
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Master Stephen Laughan, who, being in truth a maid, was but slenderly popular 
amongst them, on account of displaying a reserve which, though natural, was 
beyond their comprehension. And so the slope of ocean swallowed them out of 
sight, still firing their cannon, and drinking, and flying their flags, as befitted men 
who feared none that sailed the seas, and were feared by all. Whereupon Prince 
Rupert and his secretary turned into the standing bed-places in the brigantine’s 
small hutch of a cabin, and enjoyed the first sound sleep that had fallen to their 
lot during three long weeks. 

There remained only with Prince Rupert and Master Laughan his faithful 
secretary, four black negro slaves, which last, having served as pearl divers to the 
Spaniards, and being very vilely entreated of them, were easily willing to give true 
service to the Prince during a short season, for the payment of their liberty when 
that service should be finished. But his Highness was a gentleman of large ideas, 
and having still some considerable time to occupy before his fleet should be 
restored to him, he proposed to occupy the interval by sailing across to the 
Spanish Main, and putting to ransom there the great strong city of Caraccas, which 
lies amongst the mountains, and La Guayra, its roadstead port upon the coast. 

At first sight it seems hard to conceive a more hare-brained project. La Guayra 
was defended by forts and batteries ; Caraccas, embowered in the coast mountains 
beyond, was a place of incredible strength. A navy and an army might well be 
defeated before either of them ; and here was this paladin of a Prince proposing to 
advance against them in one small bark of fourteen tons burden, with only one 
attendant of his own colour, and four black savages who were unreliable even as 
menial servants. But his Highness had method in his scheme: he was not going 
to make his attack as Prince Rupert Palatine, but as Prince Rupert’s envoy, and 
his weapons were to be the talkings of the herald rather than the rude arms of a 
man-of-war. Moreover, he had heard much of the beauty and wit of Donna 
Clotilde, the Governor of Caraccas’ niece, and was minded to inspect her charms 
with his own proper eyes. He said it was a weary long time since he had seen 
any woman with the faintest claim to gentility. 

The Prince’s secretary, that was a maid who loved him very dearly (though he, 
indeed, never ‘discovered her sex), endeavoured hard to dissuade him from the 
adventure, pointing out the value of his Highness’s noble life, and the grief that 
would overwhelm Europe if it were lost in these obscure seas of the New World; 
but the Prince merrily enough retorted that he had a-many times shown his ability 
to keep his life within its own proper carcass, and that it was a necessity for him 
to be up and doing. 

“We cannot set King Charles back on his London throne, Stephen lad, by 
sitting here on our hunkers admiring the sea views,” said he. ‘The Restoration 
is the purpose of my life at present, and should be the purpose of all those that 
wish to carry my esteem, which I know you do. 

* Now we must get this brigantine victualled for the voyage, and that I leave 
to you and the blacks. There are no savannahs in this quarter of Hispaniola, and 
no wild cattle. But there are sea-cows in the water, and these you must cause the 
blacks to harpoon after their barbarous fashion, and then make shift to buccan the 
meat ashore as you have seen Simpson, and Watkin, and the other professed 
hunters do elsewhere. 

“For myself, I go now up into the country to make a cache, buccaneer fashion, 
for the pearls we have already taken. If we return all sound from Caraccas, well 
and good; they will be here waiting for us. If not, I have sent a letter by the 
pink to await the fleet on its return, and so if aught happens to us or to the 
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brigantine, the cavaliers can come and dig the treasure up, and carry it away for 
its appointed use.” 

“Can your Highness’s secretary be of help in this matter?” 

“No, Stephen lad. I will not have you with me as a companion now, because 
if the worst happened, and the Spaniards took you, they might by chance compel 
you to show the hiding-place of these much-costing pearls if you knew it.” 

“Your Highness underrates my poor devotion.” 

“Not I, lad. I know the spirit is willing, but the flesh may chance to be 
weak, and if put to the question by these -Spaniards, the stoutest might well give 
way. ‘They are said to be very ingenious with their tormentings. The thing has 
grown to be an art with them.” 

“But still your Highness seems to rely upon the buccaneers in the pink as 
being honest messengers,” said Master Laughan, who was somewhat nettled. 

“That letter,” retorted Prince Rupert drily, “was writ in a cypher, Master 
Stephen, which none but my dear brother Prince Maurice can read. So does that 
content you?” And with this he burdened himself with the leather bags of pearls, 
and a sword to dig with, and was put to the shore in a small canoe, paddled by 
two of the blacks. 


Now, it isno place here to recount anything so impolite as the fishing of 
manitee, or sea-cows (which the vulgar still confuse with mermaidens), nor any 
matter so indelicate as the manufacturing of their white flesh into food which will 
remain sweet for a voyage. And it would be equally disgusting to speak of the 
turning of turtle on the beaches, and the salting down of their quivering flesh into 
other provision, or to recount the filling of water-casks in a river’s mouth, and the 
rafting of them off at a canoe’s tail, and the parbucking of them on board at 
expense of vast throes of weariness and perspiration. Yet, disgusting as they may 
appear to the genteel at home, these things have to be gone through by all 
adventurers sailing the seas of the New World. It is the custom of this barbarous 
tropic, where gentility is a forgotten word, for every one to bear a hand indifferently ; 
and on this account, Master Laughan, in spite of a most tender nurturing, was 
fain to work equally with the unsavoury pagan blacks. Even Prince Rupert, after 
his return from hiding the treasure, applied himself to these horrid trades of butcher 
and buccaneer, till at length the brigantine was victualled. 

A history of the voyage, too, across from Hispaniola to the Spanish Main would 
form unpleasant reading. The brigantine was a small frail thing of fourteen tons, 
and none too seaworthy. Howling greedy tempests seemed her daily portion, 
and she clawed her desperate way across an ocean that was all great noisy hills 
of yeast and green, and roaring fearsome valleys. Her water-casks leaked and 
fouled, and her ill-cured food grew tainted. Nothing but constant labour at the 
pumps kept her on the sea-top, and everything was wet on deck and sodden in 
the hutch of a cabin. Salt-water boils were the common ailment, and poor Master 
Laughan acquired an ugly red spot on the chin that was quite destructive to all 
comeliness. 

It may be owned also that the Prince’s sailoring was none of the best; for 
though he had some acquaintance with the utensils of navigation, he was not 
skilled in setting off a sea-direction like those wrinkled mariners that have spent 
a lifetime in the trade. And as a consequence he made but an indifferent landfall, 
sighting a-coast which was wholly savage and desolate, and having no notion 
whatever whether La Guayra lay to the eastward or to the west. There was 
nothing for it but experiment; and taking guidance from the tossing of a coin, 
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the brigantine’s head was put to the west, till a fishing canoe appeared which 
gave him further directions; upon which she was driven back to the east again, 
and ran into the road of La Guayra, and brought up to an anchor there after a 
further voyage of forty leagues. 


Here, then, Prince Rupert found himself in touch with the commencement of 
his enterprise, and proudly flaunted the St. George’s ensign of England at the 
foremast head of the brigantine, and his own banner from the main. The white 
flag of truce flew from the mast at the bolt-sprit end. 

There were four armed carracks of the Spaniards at anchor in the roads, and 
he saluted these and the shore batteries with a discharge of his two puny guns ; 
and presently the captain of the port came off from shore in an armed galley to 
ask his business. 

The Spaniard was arrogant enough. He drove his galley aboard the brigantine, 
little recking what damage he did with the rude contact, and demanded with sundry 
oaths how any Englishman dared to invade those seas, which were given by God 
and the Pope to his master the King of Spain. 

*T am an envoy,” quoth the Prince, “to your other master, the Governor of 
Caraccas, sent by my master, Prince Rupert Palatine.” 

“T tell you, Se#or,” said the Spaniard angrily, “that we can have no dealings 
with any except my countrymen in these seas. Officially we do not admit the 
existence of intruders.” 

“ Sevtor,” said the Prince, “it seems to me that I see in you a very discourteous 
fellow. I must make my existence apparent to you,” said he, and smote the 
captain of the port lightly across the face with the back of his hand. 

The Spaniard whipped out his sword, but the Prince waved off his attack. 

“Not now, Sefior,” he said. “I will afford you personal satisfaction after I 
have carried out my other errand. But since you seem to have had the fact of 
my existence impressed upon you, perhaps now you will guide me to his Excellency 
the Governor, so that I may deliver his Highness’s message.” 

The Spaniard glowered in a black fury. 

“Tf you do not,” the Prince went on, “I shall sail away ; and when I come 
back with Rupert’s fleet, the Captain of the port of La Guayra shall be whipped 
and hanged, if it costs a hundred men to take him.” 

“You seem sure of being given leave to depart,” the fellow sneered. 

Prince Rupert shrugged his shoulders, and glanced towards the mast which 
stood up from the bolt-sprit’s end. 

“* Sevior,” he said, “I have heard many hard things said against your countrymen, 
but I never yet heard a Spanish official called an ignorant savage. You do not 
appear to have seen that piece of white bunting yonder, or I am sure even you 
would not have hinted at detaining a messenger who came under a flag of truce.” 

The captain of the port gritted his teeth. 

“Well,” he said, “I shall shift the responsibility from my own shoulders. News 
of your arrival shall be sent up to his Excellency at Caraccas, and until his reply 
comes down, you will stay in your vessel here, and not shift anchor from the 
roads. Have you any name you wish his Excellency to hear?” 

“You may say that the Prince’s message is carried by Master Thomas Benson, 
who rode by his side throughout all the English wars, and who was honoured 
also by the friendship of his martyed Majesty, the late King. Master Benson’s 
attendant is Master Stephen Laughan, Prince Rupert’s own secretary.” 

“And to what purport is this message ?” 
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“You may inform his 
Excellency that it concerns 
grave matters which are 
first to be delivered to his 
ear alone, and which are 
not such as an_ envoy 
would gabble into the lugs 
of underlings.” 

“Master Benson,” said 
the Spaniard, “when you 
have finished your em- 
bassage, and are free to 
stand up before my sword, 
I shall kill you.” 

* Assuredly you shall 
have the chance,” said the 
Prince ; “and you will not be 
the first jack-in-office who has 
bought a lesson in manners 
dearer than he expected.” 

With that, the captain of 
the port went back to his 
galley, not trusting himself to 
speak further; the whips of 
her boatswains cracked; the 
chained slaves strained at their 
oars; and the galley foamed 
away to the land. She was run upon the beach, and discharged her people on 
to the shore. ‘The buildings swallowed them out of sight, and the first move of 
the Prince’s scheme was played. 





‘“* Not now, Seftor. | will afford you personal satisfac- 
tion after | have carried out my other errand.'” 


For two days the little brigantine swung to her cable within gunshot of the 
forts, a thing of notice only to the sun and the seafowl; and tediously enough 
the work of waiting fell upon her people. The stress of labour was over; there 
was naught to do but eat the rotten victual and watch the tiny vessel swing over the 
sullen swells of the roadstead—all to a fine spicing of anxiety. But Prince Rupert 
showed a vast philosophy of patience, and Master Laughan (the boil on whose 
chin was subsiding) made shift to follow his example. Then came a summons 
from the shore: his Excellency, Don Jaime de Soto, the Governor of Caraccas, 
would grant an audience to Prince Rupert’s envoy. 





Never, perhaps, has an embassy on so weighty a matter set forth upon. its 
business in less bravery of apparel. Neither the Prince nor his secretary had 
procured a change of clothing since they left ‘Tortuga two long months before, 
and in that time much had befallen. ‘The sun, the seas, the tearing brambles of 
the forests, and the greedy weapons of enemies, had all warred against their attire, 
and had reduced it to mere masses of stained rags, which were barely decent. 
When the pair of them landed upon La Guayra beach, the onlookers raised a 
jeer of derision. But this soon died away. Unlike the rude French and English 
buccaneers, the Spanish of the New World know how to appreciate birth and 
natural dignity, and the majesty of Rupert’s port could not be disguised either 
by squalid rags or the plebeian name of “‘ Master Thomas Benson.” Litters borne 
VoL. XV.—No. 63. 22 
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“““It is my habit, sir, to discuss all matters of State in my Council.’ "” 


of four awaited them, and in these they journeyed up the six miles of steep which 
separate Caraccas City from La Guayra, its port. 

There was no blindfolding, no attempt to hide anything. The way lay through 
a narrow gorge of the mountains, and it was cut by no less than twenty-three 
forts, each with drawbridge, bastions, cannon and soldiers. It was an entrance 
incredibly strong, and the city beyond was well worth the expenditure in defence. 
Its sacred edifices were gorgeous; its profane buildings were palaces; and it lay 
there under the sun, the choicest jewel in all the Spanish New World. A more 
appetising spot to plunder never met a would-be raider’s eye. 

Most gorgeous of all was the palace of Don Jaime, the Governor, and the 
state he kept was in full accordance with his dignity. The patio swarmed with 
glittering soldiers; the piazzas were brilliant with finely dressed courtiers ; rich 
tapestries bedecked the walls of the chambers, richer flowers adorned the galleries, 
Don Jaime himself was a little old white-haired man, as punctilious in his dress 
as in his speech and mannerisms. 

Through all this splendour, “ Master Thomas Benson” in his mean equip- 
ment marched, not one whit abashed, and showed his Excellency a grand 
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manner, equal to his own. He presented his credentials and besought a private 
interview. 

“It is my habit, sir,” said the Governor, “to discuss all matters of State in 
my Board of Council.” 

“T have his Highness’s strict injunctions to deliver my message to your 
Excellency’s ear alone. But after the news are yours, it will be in your Excellency’s 
power to hand them on if you so see fit.” 

“Sir,” said the Governor, “I have a curiosity to know what so gallant a 
gentleman as Prince Rupert can have to say to me.” He gave instructions, and 
those of his attendants who were in the chamber left, closing the doors behind 
them. ‘And now, Master Benson ?” 

“My message, your Excellency, is short. His Majesty, King Charles the 
Second, has been thrust out of his lawful kingdom by the present odious rebellion, 
and keeps his Court at The Hague. His revenues are slim, and he has sent 
Prince Rupert abroad with the fleet to recruit them. I am here as his Highness’s 
messenger to hope that you will see your way to assist the good cause by a 
substantial loan.” 

“The treasury of Caraccas is very empty just now, Master Benson. The 
honoured needs of my own master, the King of Spain, have of late been large.” 

“Ten thousand pieces-of-eight was the sum I was instructed to mention.” 

“You come to the wrong place for it, sir. Even if I was to apply to the 
Holy Church for a loan, I could not grasp so much together.” 

“Then one of your Excellency’s captains—Don Sancho, I think his name was, 
of the galleas Sanctissimo José—must have lied most stoutly when we overhauled 
him a while back. His holds contained nothing but some rubbishing merchandise, 
and for excuse he said that all the plate was kept back in the treasury here for 
another year, waiting a stronger convoy.” 

“Master Benson,” said the Governor, “ you are right. He did lie. They are 
very unreliable persons, these mariner folk.” 

“Your Excellency’s eloquence makes the matter clear to me; but if I carried 
such an answer back to the Prince, my poor bald words might not make him 
believe.” 

“ And then, sir?” 

“Why, then, your Excellency, I fancy Prince Rupert would come with his fleet 
and pay a civil call, and so be assured in person.” 

The Governor’s face flushed, and he started forward in his chair. ‘ Master 
Benson,” he said, “take care. You are using very dangerous words. Neither 
England, nor England’s king, is at war with Spain.” 

“England?” said the envoy thoughtfully. “Spain?” said he. ‘I seem to 
have heard the names once. Oh yes, I remember them distinctly now. But, your 
Excellency, those countries are a very vast distance away from here.” 

“If you choose to look at it that way, Master Benson, you may. You may 
even go so far as to bring forward the barbarous doctrine that in these seas might 
is right. The defences of this place were built especially to accommodate any person 
who might hold that view.” 

“These were shown me as I came up here,” said the envoy. ‘“ They are 
brave defences—so were the defences of your Excellency’s pearling fleet.” 

“What! Has your Prince attacked my pearl fishery with his ships ?” 

“No,” said Master Benson negligently. ‘He had not his fleet with him at 
the time. He was accompanied only by this young gentleman here, his secretary, 
and enlisted temporarily the services of a few cow-killers from Hispaniola, and took 
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a coasting pink, and with her visited the pearl fishery. He did no very great feat 
of arms. He was obliged to leave one of your Excellency’s war-carracks ablaze, 
and the other on the rocks, and make a retreat with some precipitancy. But he 
took with him all the pearls which had been fished during the season, and those 
made a very pretty booty for his score and a half of men.” 

“No word of this has reached me. A score and a half of men against that 
armada? It seems, sir, that you are speaking of an impossibility.” 

“There were not many left to carry word,” said the envoy. ‘But your 
Excellency may recognise these seals which I have brought in my pocket? His 
Highness cut them from the necks of the leathern pearl bags.” 

The Governor started, and passed a tremulous hand before his eyes. ‘“ Yes,” 
he said after a pause, “they are my seals.” 

“Tt was a wasteful way of collecting revenue,” suggested the envoy. ‘ Much 
was spilled for the little that was taken away. If his Highness came here in person 
to levy a loan for the kingdom——” 

“He would never get here,” cried the Governor violently. ‘“ Carrajo/ Sevor, 
with your own eyes you must have seen the strength of the forts!” 

“It was an open advertisement, your Excellency. So was the strength of your 
pearl-fishing armada. But as this point of ours cannot be settled without a trial 
(though for myself I can unhesitatingly declare that the Prince will take the city 
if he attempts it) let me bring to your notice another matter which we can agree 
upon. If Prince Rupert did come before this place with his fleet, you would be 
put to heavy expense resisting him, whether his arms were successful or no. You 
would lose largely in both men and munitions of war; your defences would 
be battered, and shot-torn; there would be burning of houses and wasting of 
magazines ; and there would occur a paralysis of trade which only years could cure. 
And what would the trouble be all about? ‘To avoid the loan of a paltry ten 
thousand pieces-of-eight to a needy King. Why, your Excellency, it would cost 
you ten times that amount if you could beat Prince Rupert off, once he made an 
attack ; and should he get foothold in Caraccas here, you would find it cheap to 
purchase his retirement for a thousand times ten thousand pieces.” 

“You put the matter very boldly, sir.” 

“T am a man of business, your Excellency,” said the envoy. “I prefer to 
put things plain.” 

The Governor sat moodily, with his chin in the butt of his hand; and for a 
while he answered nothing. At last he said, “ Master Benson, this is a matter on 
which I must confer with my Council. I pray you give me a day or two for 
consideration, so that I can send a well-weighed reply to your Prince’s courtesy. 
And in the meanwhile, if you would use my poor house, and all that it contains 
as your own, I should be overwhelmed by your condescension.” 

“Your Excellency,” said the envoy, “is vastly polite. Both Master Laughan 
and myself are highly honoured to rest under so distinguished a roof. But you 
must permit us first to go round to some of the stores of the city to procure more 
suitable wearing apparel than these filthy rags.” 

“JT will send one of my officers to be your guide. He,” added the Governor 
with a sour smile, “shall provide you with the wherewithal to buy.” 

“T could not trespass upon your Excellency’s kindness to that extent. I have 
no gold money to pay for my purchases, it is true. But we have in our privy 
purse some small store of pearls, which, at a push, will doubtless serve as 
currency.” 

Don Jaime grinned like a man in pain. 
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“‘ Master Benson,” said he, ‘‘ you are a most provident 

gentleman. If you and Master Laughan will wait in 

this chamber for a short while longer, I will 

send to you a guide who shall be entirely 
devoted to your honoured service.” 


L— In this fashion, then, another stage of 
Prince Rupert’s enterprise was successfully 





carried out, and the Governor of 
Caraccas, though fully 
alive to the unbounded 
impudence of the 
demands made 
upon him, was for 
the present, at 
any rate, 

civil and 
self-con- 
tained. 













“*It would be perpetual sunshine for me, querida, ” : Gy 


What he might do in the future remained to be seen. He might within another 
day order the pair of his visitors to gaol, or death, or (still more horrid fate) 
hand them over to the gluttonous cruelties of the Inquisition, which spares neither 
rank nor sex. Or again, he might act the prudent part, and despatch them whence 
they came with ten thousand pieces-of-eight, to save his splendid city from the 
Prince’s harrying. 

But in the meantime, the envoy and Master Laughan dressed themselves in 
all the niceness and bravery which they could procure on so short a notice, and 
prepared to revisit for a short time genteel society, such as they had been divorced 
from for so many a tempestuous month. 

Now in the household of Don Jaime de Soto, it is a safe thing to say that if 
Master Laughan had held command, the enterprise would not have been damaged ; 
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whilst it is a matter of history that the Prince, by his own action, completely 
wrecked it. Master Laughan, it is true (through being in reality a maid), would 
have had but small temptation, as she herself quite recognised; but the Prince, 
being man, must needs get enslaved in a vulgar love affair with a lady whose 
charms Master Laughan was quite at a loss to discover. 

To be precise, this Lady of Destruction was that very Donna Clotilde, the 
niece of the Governor, of whom they had heard before; and for those that care 
for the Spaniards’ appearance, she certainly had some claim to comely looks. 
Indeed, Prince Rupert never tired of extolling her beauty; and it may as well be 
owned here, at once, that the secretary, who in secret loved his Highness madly 
herself, was torn with horrid jealousness. But the Prince, of course, knew naught 
about this, scoffed at all warnings, and in his masquerade of “ Master Thomas 
Benson ” pressed his suit with fire and diligence. ‘The two days for the consideration 
of the Governor’s reply lengthened out to four, and four to a week; and when 
the poor secretary dared now and again to hint that duty required a settlement 
of the business, he was sharply bidden to hold his pedant’s tongue. And so the 
affair progressed. 

Their entertainment was not lavish. ‘The Governor of Caraccas was too wily a 
fellow to make a parade of his wealth before so dangerous an envoy. But the 
society was certainly urbane and pleasing after that of shipboard and the buccaneers ; 
and the old Spaniard, from behind his studied courtesies, saw plainly enough what 
was going on, and was content to leave Donna Clotilde to do battle with the 
invader on his behalf. The visitor was clearly infatuated. 

Still, what Prince Rupert, a man of the utmost daring, could have seen in 
such a little doll of a woman, it was hard to discover. And, astonishing to relate, 
Donna Clotilde made no attempt to set herself right in his eyes. She openly 
quaked when a door was slammed, and ingenuously confessed that the sight of 
drawn steel would make her faint; and yet the poor secretary, who watched from 
afar with a heart afire, could have sworn the Prince loved her, and was forced 
to hear his rhapsodies when they were alone, and (more cruel still) was made 
many times the porter of presents and the bearer of love messages. 

But a fine revenge was in store, and the secretary can gloat over it to this 
day, though at the time it was like to have cost the pair of them their necks. 
‘The secretary in his misery had gone out into the gardens of the palace, and had 
lain down behind some shrubs to be alone with grief. It was night, and the 
place was dark but for the stars and the faint flashings of the fireflies ; and 
presently who should come up but these two lovers, and seat themselves within 
earshot, and be talking before the listener could move! 

“But they tell me,” quoth the lady, “that your country is a place of fogs, 
Don Tomaso, and that the sun never shines there.” 

“Tt would be perpetual sunshine for me, guerida, if you came to England,” 
said the Prince. 

“And the people fight. The mere talk of war gives me the megrims.” 

“Were you in England, the fighting would end. Let them but see you once, 
and they never would do aught to cause you pain.” 

“The good people, it is said, too, wear mighty uncomely clothes.” 

“For this many a year they have been wearying for you to come and _ lead 
their taste.” 

“Za! Don Tomaso,” said the lady, “you do flatter me. I wonder if all 
buccaneers are as pretty of tongue ?” 

“ Donna Clotilde would make a dumb man find phrases to express his adoration.” 
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“ Fie, Sefor! the truly dumb can never speak.” 

“ Querida, even had I been truly dumb, I should have forced out some few 
speeches for you.” 

The lady laughed. ‘“ Then what a thousand pities, amigo, you were not dumb !” 

“Your wit is bright, and I am dull. I must ask your pardon. I do not take 
you here.” 

“Why, Sef#ior, had you been dumb, you would have said less. Being vastly 
glib, you have said too much.” 

“Still I do not see.” 

“Tt is the history of Master Thomas Benson that I speak about. You have 
given it me ascore of times, and it does not tally: you forget the details. At one 
telling, Master Benson is a rude sailor, and has been bred to the sea from his 
youth up. Next, asa lad he fought in Continental wars, and lingered in dungeons. 
Now he rides at Rupert’s right hand in English fights, and anon he gets swept 
away by his own narration, and forgets, and leads the charges himself. Now he 
pictures his wife settled down in a comfortable farmstead; and a minute hence he 
will be talking of courts as familiar as though he had never seen aught coarser. 
"Twas all prettily told, amigo, and,” she added, sweeping a great courtesy, “I thank 
you for the telling. Nay, I must crave your pardon too. I should not have 
slipped out the amigo; I should have done credit to my bringing up, and said 
‘Your Highness !’” : 

The Prince made no attempt to snatch back his disguise. ‘ Seforita,” he 
said, ‘‘ whatever may be my quality, I trust I have done nothing that you should 
withdraw from me the title of friend.” 

“My Prince,” she answered, “I am a Spaniard first and a woman next. You 
have come into my country as an enemy, and disguised as your own envoy.” 

“You can have a fine revenge,” said Rupert lightly, “and get it easy. One 
word to your honoured uncle, and all further trouble will be taken from your 
dainty hands. And I doubt not,” he added, with a shrug, “that within the hour 
all further thought will be chopped from my shoulders.” 

From behind the shrubs, the secretary could hear the lady shudder. 

“T would rather compound the matter with your Highness, if it could be done.” 

“For myself,” said the Prince, “in losing your esteem I lose all that is worth 
caring about.” 

“You have not lost it,” she cried—“ you have not. But what you were asking 
is a thing impossible. Princes must not marry maidens of rank as low as mine.” 

“Must not!” quoth Rupert blackly. ‘Who shall prevent it? I am a strong 
man, and myself make laws for myself. Who will prevent it?” 

“T,” she murmured ; “because of—how did your Highness word it ?—esteem, 
yes, because of my great and burning esteem for you.” 

And at that (to the poor secretary’s bitter mortification) he took her tightly 
into his arms, and rained kisses on her upturned face. Again the war of words 
rose between them, but this timid little doll of a woman could be as firm as 
the Prince. Marry him she would not; go from Caraccas she would not; betray 
the Prince (as in his madness he besought) she would not: and yet she 
demanded one thing of him—a costly enough keepsake. He was to leave as he 
had come, a poor man in a single ship; he was to forego all pretences to the 
ransom; and he was to give his word, as a chivalrous gentleman, to jettison all 
ideas of harrying the place and helping himself to its treasures. 

“JT am a woman,” she sobbed, “that loves your Highness dearly. But I am 
a Spaniard who loves her country more.” 
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“And I,” said he, “can continue to love such a true lady, where I should 
have lightly forgotten a traitor. Querida,” he said, “1 know your will about this 
matter, and I know my own: neither will bend. I shall go away in an empty 
ship as I came, and never shall I come to seek you here again. But I shall 
pray to God to bring us together in some other place, and till that day comes I 
will never call any woman wife.” 

“And hear me,” she said. “I swear also 


” 





But he closed her lips. ‘ No,” he whispered: ‘I will not have any promise 
of you, guerida. Women are placed different from men, and policies may turn on 
giving their hands in marriage. I would not have you forced to wed, and then 
always be pestered by remembering an unfulfillable vow. I would rather have you 
free, and then, if God wills, we shall come together some day and marry; and if 
not, we shall stay for ever apart.” 

“Vet I will——” 

“No,” he pleaded, “do not give me your pledge in return, or else you will 
send me away still more unhappy.” 

And then, bareheaded, he knelt and kissed her fingers—he that had a moment 
before been kissing her so madly on the lips !—and then with stately courtesy 
he led her back into the palace. He and she were in turns closeted with the 
Governor that night, and the next morning an escort with covered litters borne 
of four paraded in the palace fatio. 

The Prince gave no sign of what had happened: he was debonair as a man 
could be; and he was “ Master Thomas Benson” still. He made his adieux as 
though he were a favoured ambassador taking leave of the court of a king, and 
he and Master Laughan entered the litters. A trumpet sounded, and the bearers 
and the escort stepped out across the pavement. A window-shutter opened, and 
a slender arm stretched out fluttering a dainty kerchief, and then the litters 
passed out to the glaring street beyond, and the episode was over. 

Down they went by the way they had come up, past the forts, and over the 
drawbridges of the gorge to La Guayra, the port; and on the mole a galley 
with slaves was in waiting to take them out to the little brigantine. But the 
envoy asked for another half-hour of delay. 

“T have a small outstanding account which it would please me to close,” 
said he, “before leaving your very desirable town”; and asked that the captain 
of the port might be notified of his presence. 

The fellow came up, nothing loath, and saw some very pretty swordsmanship 
before he was run through the shoulder; and then, distributing a handsome 
largess of pearls to the escort who had brought them down, the envoy and 
Master Laughan were rowed off to their little brigantine, and so. once more to 
sea, and further adventuring. 

The Prince was thoughtful and full of sighs; but the humble secretary 
thought that the perilous sea had never before looked so friendly and pleasant. 


C. J. Cutcuirre Hyne. 
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CRIME. 
PART II. 


RIME—like cocoa—is always with us. Society demands cocoa and it demands 
crime. ‘These commodities are supplied to society in quantities that satisfy 
the appetite for either, and with a variety which reflects credit upon the 

producers of both crime and cocoa. 

But crime—unlike cocoa—is not a thing which can be dispensed with at will. 
You cannot pack up crime in neat tins and boxes, and take it or leave it, as you 
can take or leave cocoa. Crime is a part of the living warp and woof of the 
fabric that is the social life of this country, and it comes out in patches whose 
density varies greatly in different parts of England. 

The Ladder of County Crime, which is the frontispiece of this article, shows 
the position held by each of the English and Welsh counties as regards the number 
of persons tried for indictable offences per 100,000 of the population of each 
county. It is based on the records of the most recent five-yearly period for which 
the facts have been ascertained, and the results here stated are therefore more 
reliable than a comparison which might be based on the records for one year only. 

Monmouth is the most criminal county, and is followed in crime—at some 
distance, however—by Glamorgan and by London. Northumberland, Lancashire, 
and Warwick hold the next three places high up the ladder of crime. Cornwall is 
the best county in England or Wales, and inspection of the bottom of the ladder 
shows that some of the Welsh counties have an excellent record as _ regards 
comparative freedom from crime: the ten» worst counties and the ten best 
counties are :— 


Number of Number of 
The Ten Worst Counties, Crimes per 100,000 The Ten Best Counties. Crimes per 100,000 
of Population. of Population, 
Monmouth . - ‘ F . 369 Cornwall. 4 ‘ . o -— 
Glamorgan . : . . gaa Carmarthen . ‘ . + - 63 
London ‘ ‘ R : . aoe Pembroke . . . . - 65 
Northumberland . ‘ ‘ + 0 Cardigan. re - ‘ oe 
Lancashire . ‘ ‘ . » oe. Westmorland = 4 P - 80 
Warwick. ‘ ‘ . . S33 Merioneth . . P ° “ae 
Staffordshire : . ‘ ~ Carnarvon . ‘ ° ‘ . a 
Durham . . . . » 26 Anglesey . ‘ ‘ ° — oe 
Worcester . ‘ ‘ P - 205 Huntingdon . , ; ° - 99 
Nottingham . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 195 Flint . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ + Ion 





Although England claims the best county (Cornwall) and the worst (Monmouth), 
the position of Wales as regards goodness is seen to be very strong. With the 
exception of Glamorgan, which is only second in crime to Monmouth, the Welsh 
counties are nearly all near the bottom of the ladder of crime; and, as we see, 
Wales holds seven of the ten places taken by the best counties in England and Wales. 

Welshmen claim Monmouth, I believe, as part of Wales, but after they 
have seen the facts here shown, they may be content to let England take 
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11.— County Crime split up into three kinds of crime. 


this very criminal county. 








But, however this may be, the heavy crime rates of 


Monmouth and of Glamorgan, viewed in contrast with the other Welsh counties, 

















tend to substantiate the theory that a 
race innocent while in an agricultural 
state becomes corrupt and criminal when 
massed in cities, for in both Monmouth 
and Glamorgan the population is con- 
centrated in large towns and urban 
districts. On this score note that 
Middlesex, exclusive of London, attains 
only a low place on the ladder, with 
its 150 crimes per 100,000, while the 
densely populated London is very high 
up, with 258 crimes. 

The tabular statement in No. 11 
shows to us how each of the English 
and Welsh counties ranks when we look 
at the respective degrees of criminality 
as regards 

Crimes against Property. 
Crimes against the Person—Violence. 
Crimes against the Person—Morals. 

Here again Cornwall is the best 
county for honesty ;- but Cornwall does 
not take the first place as a respecter 
of persons—it is only third; and, as 
regards sexual crimes, Cornwall is about 
half-way down the third column of No. 11 
with a rate of 4'03 crimes, which is 


the same as London’s crimes in this 
third section of the table. 
Monmouth is the worst offender 


against Property, but as regards Crime 
against the Person Glamorgan beats 
Monmouth, and in the Crimes against 
Morals Glamorgan is also the 
county in the Kingdom, Monmouth 
being rather less criminal than even 
Cornwall, for it ranks above Cornwall 
in the third column of No. 11. 

London takes a very bad place for 
dishonesty and for violence to the 
person, and is half-way down the third 
column of crime. 

This tabular statement necessarily 
groups the crimes included by it into 
large classes, and details of each of 
these classes of crime have been set out 
in Part I. of this article; they are so 
numerous that I cannot repeat the list 
here. 


worst 
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No. 12.—The Varying Incidence of County Crime. 


(Illustrated by the relative numbers of crimes in the best 
and in the worst county.) 


The remarkable degree of variation in criminality which exists as between place 


and place is well shown by the diagram No. 12, in which are put side by side 
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the best and the worst county of England and Wales as regards each kind of 
crime mentioned. In each of the six classes of offences, the best, or least 
criminal, county is here represented by one crime, and the worst, or most criminal, 
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No. 13.—The proportion of Convictions to Crimes reported to Police. 


(Each of the seven discs represents 100 crimes reported to the police ; the d/ack part of each disc 
represents the number of persons convicted per 100 crimes reported, and the whi/e part of 
each disc represents the number of crimes per 100 crimes reported, in respect of which no 
person was convicted.) 


county by the number of crimes that occur for one crime committed in the best 
county. We have the following large variations :— 


All sorts of Crime . : - Cornwall . one crime ; Monmouth. . 6% crimes. 
Crimes against Property . - Cornwall a. ‘s Monmouth. ‘See ta 
Crimes against the\ 
ni Rutland . Glamorgan 
Person—ViolenceJ rm i ‘ & - 154 Pr 
Crimes against the\ 
, Westmorland . Glamorgan 
Person — Morals $ soi ” sai - Bn 
Drunkenness . ; . . Cambridge . ,, ‘> Northumberland 16} ie 
Suicide . ‘ ‘ , . Montgomery . ,, > Northampton . 3} ,, 


The largest variation is in drunkenness,—Cambridge 1, Northumberland 16}. 
The worst counties in England, for drunkenness, are Northumberland, Durham, 
and Lancashire ; Cumberland also having a very bad record ; and the increase ot 
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this offence in northern districts as compared with southern districts is also seen 
in France, where the increase in drunkenness in the northern departments is 
remarkable. ‘The same remark applies to Scotland. The drunk-rate for the whole 
of Scotland is 790 per 100,000 persons, as against 548 for England, and the worst 
Scotch county (Lanarkshire) is worse than any English county. 

But this interesting matter of the geographical distribution of crime cannot be 
completely dealt with by viewing only the distribution of crime amongst the various 
counties. In many cases the amount of crime is not equally distributed over the 
whole area of the county. Mr. Troup points out that a large amount of crime in 
a small district may give a county a bad place and a bad name, notwithstanding 
favourable conditions in the rest of its area; and also the efficiency of the police 
may vary in different places, and so obscure the true amount of crime in this or 
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that county. In order to give another view of this part of my subject, I include 
some interesting results contained in one of the Blue-books, which are based on 
the amount of crime in various groups of towns, and in various “groups of counties, 
that are distinguished by conditions more or less similar. 





Number of Crimes Committed per 100,000 of the Population, and Drunkenness. 

















Crimes : |Offences against the Person. 
mittee ro yer Cisnee - ee. Crimes Drunkenness 
* Indictable Property. Viniance, against 
offences.) Morals. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Seaports . ; : ‘ . 663 624 20°! 6°9 1328 
Metropolis ‘. ; ° : 413 384 98 6°6 601 
Manufacturing Towns . . 358 340 6°7 3°9 457 
Pleasure Towns . . , 309 294 | 5°8 3°4 254 
Mining Counties . ; ‘ 232 212 82 7°6 963 
Home Counties . ; ‘ 204 187 | 4°9 7°4 244 
Agricultural Counties : | 
South-Western . i ; 194 172 aes 11"4 220 
Eastern : : : ; 138 126 3°6 58 116 
England and Wales . : 298 277 | 72 6°3 582 














The Metropolis here means not merely the county of London, but the whole 
metropolitan police district, which includes Middlesex, and parts of Surrey, Kent, 
Essex, and Herts. 

The other groups of towns and of counties include a number of towns or counties 
which are thoroughly representative of the character under which they are respectively 
grouped as a whole; and the figures in this table are based on the number of 
crimes reported to the police. 

We see at a glance that seaports have much more crime than any of the other 
groups, and also that drunkenness is much more persistent in seaports than 
elsewhere. The mining counties have a rather favourable record as regards crime 
generally ; and thus it would appear that the very bad position of Monmouth and 
Glamorgan on the Ladder of Crime in the frontispiece is to be attributed more 
to the presence in these counties of seaports like Cardiff, Swansea, and Newport, 
than to the mining character of their populations. 

The agricultural counties are much below the average crime-rate for general 
crime, although the south-western group (Dorset, Hants, Somerset, Wilts) are the 
worst offenders against morals. 

Inspection of cols. (2) and (6) of the tabular statement just given discloses 
a remarkable and interesting connection between crime and drunkenness. Note 
that in col. (2)—Crimes general/y—there is a well-marked drop in the crime-rate 
as we read down the column, and that in col. (6)—Drunkenness—there is also a 
well-marked drop in the rate of drunkenness as we read down the column, with 
the one exception of “ Mining Counties.” Considering that crime is not infrequently 
the outcome, direct or indirect, of a lack of self-restraint, and that drunkenness is 
a potent factor in the causing of a lack of self-restraint, we may not unreasonably 
view the remarkable facts just pointed to as an almost direct connection between 
Drunkenness and Crime, in which—given Drunkenness—you get crime. 

It has occurred to me to compare the death-rates of counties with their crime- 
rates; and without going into details, I may say that, as a rule, those counties which 
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have a high crime-rate 
have also a high death- 
rate. Thisrather interest- 
ing coincidence, which 
has not, so far as I know, 
been previously noticed, 
may be due to the fact 
that density of popula- 
tion produces a high 
crime-rate and a_ high 
death-rate ; but it also 
suggests to one that 
this circumstance of 
death going with crime 
may to some extent be 
a modern realisation of 
the old Biblical saying, 
—“The wages of sin 
are death.” There are 
certain technical  diffi- 
culties in the way of 
making an exact com- 
parison on this score, 
so I merely mention 
the broad result of my 
investigation of this 
matter, and now leave 
the subject of the geo- 
graphical distribution of 
crime. 

Diagram No. 13 
illustrates the varying 
degrees of success at- 
tained by the law in 
securing convictions for 
the crimes reported to 
the police. Including 
“All sorts of crime,” 
there are here seven 
distinct classes of crime, 
and the number of 


persons convicted, per DEATH — 2 rer 1000 CONVICTIONS 
hundred crimes reported 





RECOGNIZANCE S—74 per 1OOO CONVICTIONS 


Fine, Derention (N Rerormarory,Wuiering—l> ren 000 Convictions 











in each class, is as No. 15.—The Punishments per 1,000 Convictions. 


follows :— 
llo NS No. f No. of Crimes Reported, 


Class of Crime. Persons for which no Person Total. 
Convicted. was Convicted, 

Miscellaneous Crimes . ‘ ‘ « es : +S . oo 
Crimes against Property with V iolence . : é | a « % - ee 
Malicious Injuries to Property. . ; ‘ i. Sr a. ae - 100 
Crimes against the Person . ; , — sn re ‘ 100 
Crimes against Property without Violence . ‘ «: aoe «~ ites La > 200 
Forgery and Coining . ‘ : ‘ . . eee . as s ~ ae 
All Sorts of Crime : ‘ : : . : « SP « 7 . 100 





VoL. XV.—No. 63. 
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Thus, there are 50 persons convicted for every 100 crimes reported to the 
police ; and as regards individual classes of crime, the law is most successful in 
cases of Forgery and Coining, and in Crimes against Property without Violence. 
The law is least successful with Miscellaneous Crimes (fully set out in Part I. of this 
article) and with Crimes against Property with Violence. For Crimes against the 
Person, 44 persons are convicted for every 100 ctimes reported to the police. 

But lest the preceding statement should be held to reflect discredit upon the 
law, let me invite attention to diagram No. 14, which shows the number of Persons 
Prosecuted for every hundred crimes reported to the police. Here we see that the 
black dots, representing Persons Prosecuted, are usually much more numerous than 
the number of Persons Convicted, just dealt with. In some of these six groups 
the hundred little white squares are filled or nearly filled by the Persons Prosecuted : 
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No. 16.—“ The quality of mercy.” 
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(This chart shows a remarkable drop in the number of “long” sentences passed during 1881—1895, «.¢., in 
sentences of Penal Servitude and of Imprisonment for one year and upwards.) 


indeed, as regards Miscellaneous Offences, which include crimes in respect of which 
more than one person was involved—such as riot, etc.—the number of Persons 
Prosecuted was 105 per 100 crimes reported, and I have only room here for 100 
of these Prosecuted Persons. Here is the summary :— 

No, of Persons Prosecuted 


Class of Crime. per too Crimes Reported 
to the Police. 
Crimes against Property with Violence . . . ‘ . 
Crimes against Property without Violence . . ° ° « 
Malicious Injuries to Property . : : : ‘ ; - 
Forgery and Coining . ‘ ‘ : ; : : ° . 85 
Crimes against the Person. ° ° . . . . - 99 
Miscellaneous Crimes. , : . : . . ° + 105 
All Sorts of Crime. ; > ‘ ° . . ‘ - 74 


If we compare this statement with that which relates to the number of Persons 
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Convicted, we see that for each class of crime the 
number of Persons Prosecuted is much larger than 
the number of Persons Convicted, per hundred 
crimes reported to the police. Taking Nos. 13 and 36-5 


4-0 °8 PERCENT | 
















Tae Lencru oF 


14 together, we may say that for about 75 per cent. SenTences 

of the crimes known to the police some person or ae os 

persons are prosecuted or otherwise proceeded men cap 
AND WALES 


against, and that for about one-half of the crimes 
known to the police some person is convicted. 

We now turn to the Punishment of Criminals 
—see No. 15. 

The punishments referred to in this diagram 
are those of the sentences passed on convicted 
persons in the Courts of Assize and Quarter 
Sessions, and therefore they do not include punish- 
ments for minor offences dealt with summarily. 


WHO WERE 
'DETAINED "AT 
MIDNIGHT ON 
DECEMBER 31 
1895. 











Nature of Punishment. No. per 1000 Sentences. 
Imprisonment . : ° . : ‘ - 822 
Penal Servitude  . ‘ ° , ‘ ‘cae 
Recognisances - ‘ ; ‘ . oe 
Fine, Detention in Reformatory, Whipping . 13 
Death . : : . 2 


Total. ‘ 1000 


les 


The modern exercise of “ the quality of mercy” ER CENT 
is strikingly shown by diagram No. 16, which 
records the sentences of Penal Servitude, and of 
Imprisonment for one year and upwards, passed 
during 1881—1895. The number of these long 
sentences, per 100,000 of the population, has 


dropped 


From 5°86 sentences of Penal Servitude in 1881, to 
2°64 in 1895. 

From 4°73 séntences of Imprisonment for one year 
and upwards in 1881, to 2°51 in 1895. 











Not only has there been a great diminution of 
the number of sentences, both of penal servitude No. 17. 
and of imprisonment, but the longer sentences 
have decreased in a greater proportion than the light sentences. 

In No. 17 there are the results of a census of convicts’ sentences taken at 
midnight on December 31st, 1895, and more than one-third of these sentences were 
for periods under five years. More than three-quarters of these sentences were for 
periods under ten years, and, as many of the original sentences here recorded were 
passed before the modern leaning towards mercy had set in, the proportion of 
long sentences now being passed is certainly smaller than the proportion shown 
in No. 17. 

As regards sentences passed in the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, and those 
in respect of minor offences also dealt with summarily [as distinguished from the 
sentences in trials by jury, to which diagram No. 15 relates], we find the following 
results per thousand sentences passed :— 
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Sentences passed in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 


Name of Punishment. 
Imprisonment 
Fine 
Recognisances 
Whipping : : ° 
Detention in Reformatory . 


ee 


No. 18.—An incident of the law in the last century. 


(From Major Arthur Griffiths’ Chronicles of Newgate, shown 


For Indictable Offences, 


Total . 





by permission of Messrs. Chapman and Hall.) 


kor Minor (Non-Indictable Offences). 


471 ° ° . . 99 
264 ‘ . ° . 890 
155 , ; . - I0 
81\ 
—* ° I 
— pont 


The great increase of punishment 
by a fine, which is seen in both these 
classes of offence, as compared with 
the proportion of this slight punish- 
ment in No. 15, is another evidence 
of the modern tendency to mercy ; 
although the crimes dealt with here 
are, of course, of a less serious nature 
than those dealt with in No. 15. 

The 471 sentences of imprison- 
ment, per 1000 sentences for in- 
dictable offences, just stated, rarely 
extended to more than six months; 
and in 62 per cent. of these sentences 
the length of sentence did not ex- 
ceed one month. 

The gg sentences of imprison- 
ment, per 1000 sentences for minor 
offences, just stated, were mainly 
for periods not exceeding 14 days, 
and 83 per cent. of all these 
sentences of imprisonment were for 
periods not exceeding one month. 

This present exercise of mercy 
towards convicted persons stands out 
in strange contrast from the harsh 
sentences of even a few years ago; 
while, if we go back to the last 
century, we find such extraordinary 
“legal proceedings” as that illus- 
trated by the old print shown in 
No. 18. Then prisoners were actually 
pressed to death by means of weights ; 


and, in 1723, the highwayman William Spiggot (seen in No. 18) was sentenced “ to 


the press” merely because he refused to plead to his indictment. 


Major Griffiths, 


in his Chronicles, states that Spiggot was put under the press and thus continued for 
half an hour with a weight of 350 lb. on his chest, “but, on addition of the 50 lb. 


more, he begged to plead.” 


He did plead, and he was duly hanged. 


This pressing was the fetne forte et dure of the law, to which there are continual 
references in the legal records throughout the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
Accused persons who stood mute were literally pressed to death, and death was a 
tedious business and one long drawn out under this primitive form of legal pressure. 


Written and Illustrated by J. Hoty SCHOOLING. 
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THE DIVINING ROD. 


HE house was very uncomfortable. It was like a spring cleaning in the 
winter-time. All the carpets were up—because father had told Eliza to 
make the place decent, as there was a gentleman coming to dinner next 

day. So she got in a charwoman, and they slopped water about, and left brooms 
and brushes on the stairs for people to tumble over. H. O. got a big bump on 
his head in that way, and when he said it was too bad, Eliza said he should 
keep in the nursery then, and not be where he had no business. We _ bandaged 
his head with a towel, and then he stopped crying and played at being England’s 
wounded hero dying in the cockpit, while every man was doing his duty, as the 
hero had told them to, and Alice was Hardy and I was the doctor. 

We were rather astonished at father’s having any one to dinner, because now he 
never seems to think of anything but business. Before mother died people often 
came to dinner, and father’s business was not such a bother, and we used to sit 
on the stairs and get nice things to eat as they came out of the dining-room. 
Eliza can’t cook very nice things; she told father she was a good plain cook, but 
he says it was a fancy portrait. We stayed in the nursery till the charwoman came 
in and told us to be off—she was going to make one job of it, and have our 
carpet up as well as all the others, now the man was here to beat them. It came 
up, and it was very dusty—and under it we found my threepenny-bit that I lost 
ages ago. H. O. had got tired of being the wounded hero, and Dickie was so 
tired of doing nothing that Dora said she knew he’d begin to tease Noel in a 
minute. Of course he said he wasn’t going to- tease anybody—he was going out 
to the heath. He said he’d heard that nagging women drove a man from his 
home, and now he found it was, quite true. Oswald tries to be a peacemaker, so 
he told Dickie to shut up and not make an ass of himself. And Alice said, ‘* Well, 
Dora began,” and Dora tossed her chin up and said it wasn’t any business of 
Oswald’s anyway. So we all felt very uncomfortable, when Noel said : 

“Don’t let’s quarrel about nothing. You know ‘ Let dogs delight ’—and I made 
up another piece while you were talking :— 





‘** Quarrelling is a tiresome thing, 
It fills with gall life’s cup, 
For when you once begin 
It takes a long time to make it up.’” 
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We all laughed then, and stopped jawing at each other. Noel is very funny 
with his poetry. But that piece is quite true. You begin to quarrel, and then you 
can’t stop. Often, long before the others are ready to cry and make it up, I see 
how silly it is; but it doesn’t do to say so, for it only makes the others crosser 
than they were before. I wonder why that is? 

Alice said Noel ought to be poet laureate, and she actually went out in the 
cold and got some leaves, the spotted kind, out of the garden, and Dora made a 
crown and we put it on him. He was quite pleased, but the leaves made a mess, 
and Eliza said “Don’t”—I believe that’s a word grown-ups use more than any 
other. Then suddenly Alice thought of an old idea of hers, and she said: 

“Do let’s try the divining rod.” 

So Oswald said, “Fair priestess, we do greatly desire to find gold beneath our 
land, therefore we pray thee practise with the divining rod, and tell us where we 
can find it.” 

“Do ye desire to fashion of it helmets and hauberks?” said Alice. 

“Yea,” said I, “and fair goblets.” 

“To drink cocoanut milk out of,” said Noel. 

“ And we desire to build stately palaces of it,” said Dickie. 

“And to buy things,” said Dora—“a great many things.” 

Then Alice put on the nursery tablecloth and tied an antimacassar over her 
head—and she said, “If your intentions are correct, fear nothing and follow me.” 

And she went down into the hall; we all followed, chanting “ Heroes.” It is 
a gloomy thing the girls learnt at the High School—and we always use it when 
we want a priestly chant. 

Alice stopped by the hat-stand and said, “ Now, great altar of the golden idol, 
yield me the divining rod, that I may use it for the good of the suffering people.” 

The umbrella-stand was the altar of the golden idol, and it yielded her the old 
school umbrella. She carried it between her palms. 

“ Now,” she said, “I shall sing the magic chant. You mustn’t say anything— 
and when there is gold underneath, the magic rod will twist in the hand of the 
priestess like a live thing. Then you will dig, and the gold will be revealed. 
H. O., if you make that clatter with your boots they’ll come and tell us not to. 
Now come on, all of you.” 

So she went upstairs and down, and into every room. We followed her on 
tiptoe, and Alice sang as she went. What she sang is not out of a book; Noel 
made it up while she was dressing up for the priestess :— 


** Ashen rod e¢old, 
That here I hold, 
Teach me where to find the gold.” 


When we came to where Eliza was she said, “Get along with you”; but Dora 
said it was a game, and we wouldn’t touch anything, and Eliza might as well let 
us. So she did. 

It was all right for the priestess—but it was a little dull for us, because she 
wouldn’t let us sing too; so we said we had had enough of it, and if she couldn’t 
find the gold we’d leave off and play something else. The priestess said, “ All 
right, wait a minute,” and went on singing. Then we all followed her back into 
the nursery, where the carpet was up and the boards smelt of soap. Then she 
said, “It moves, it moves! once more the choral hymn!” So we sang “ Heroes ” 
again, and in the middle the umbrella dropped from her hands. 

“The magic rod has spoken,” said Alice: “dig here, and that with despatch.” 
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We didn’t quite see how to dig, but we all began to scratch on the floor with 
our hands. But the priestess said, “ Don’t be so silly. It’s the place where they 
come to do the gas. The board’s loose. Dig an you value your lives, for ere 
sundown the dragon who guards this spot will return and make you his prey.” 

So we dug; that is, we got the loose board up. And Alice threw up her arms 
and cried,— 

“See the rich treasure, the gold in thick layers, with the silver and diamonds 
stuck in it.” 

“Like currants in a cake,” said H. O. 

“Tt’s a lovely treasure,” said Dickie, yawning: “let’s come back and carry it 
away another day.” 

But Alice was kneeling by the hole. 

“Let me feast my eyes on the golden splendour,” she said, “hidden these 
long centuries from the human eye. Behold how the magic rod _ has led us to 
treasures more—(Oswald, don’t push so)—more bright than ever monarch—— I 
say, there zs something down here really. I saw it shine!” 

We thought she was kidding, but when she began to try to get into the hole, 
which was much too small, we saw she meant it; so I said, “ Let’s have a look,” 
and I looked, but I couldn’t see anything, even when I lay down on my stomach. 
The others lay down on their stomachs too, and tried to see—all but Noel, who 
stood and looked at us, and said we were great serpents come down to drink at 
the magic pool. He wanted to be the knight and slay the great serpents with 
his good sword—he even drew the umbrella ready—but Alice said, “ All right, we 
will in a minute ; but now—I’m sure I saw it—do get a match.” 

“What did you see?” asked Noel, beginning to go for the matches very 
slowly. 

“Something bright, away in the corner, under the board against the beam.” 

“ Perhaps it was a rat’s eye,” Noel said, “or a snake’s,” and we did not put 
our heads quite so close to the hole till he came back with the matches. 

Then I struck a match, and Alice cried, ‘There it is!” 

And there it was, and it was a half-sovereign. We can’t think how it came 
there, but Dora thinks she remembers once, when H. O. was very little, mother 
gave him some money to hold, and he dropped it, and it rolled all over the floor. 
So we think perhaps this was part of it. We were very glad. H. O. wanted to 
go out at once and buy a mask he had seen for fourpence. It had been a shilling, 
but now it was going to be very cheap, because Guy Fawkes Day was over, and 
it was a little cracked at the top. But Dora said, “I don’t know whether it’s our 
money : let’s wait and ask father.” 

But H. O. did not care about waiting, and I felt for him. Dora is rather like 
grown-ups in that way; she does not seem to understand that when you want a 
thing you do want it, and you don’t want to wait even a minute. 

So we went and asked Albert’s uncle next door. He was pegging away at one 
of the rotten novels he has to write to make his living, but he said we weren't 
interrupting him at all. 

“* My hero’s folly has involved him in a difficulty,” he said. “It is his own fault: 
I will leave him to meditate on his actions while I enjoy the pleasure of your 
conversation. It will be a lesson to him.” 

That’s one thing I like Albert’s uncle for. He always talks like a book, and 
yet you can always understand what he means. I think he is more like us inside 
of his mind than most grown-up people are. He can pretend beautifully. It was 
him who showed us how to make people talk like books when you're playing things, 
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“**See the rich treasure !'” 


and to tell a story straight from the beginning, not beginning in the middle like 
most people do. So now Oswald remembered what he had been told, as he generally 
does, and began at the beginning; but when he came to where Alice said she was 
the priestess, Albert’s uncle said: 

“Let the Priestess set forth the tale in fitting speech.” 

So Alice said, “O high priest of the great idol, thy slave took the school 
umbrella for a divining rod, and sang the song of invo- what’s its name 

“Invocation, perhaps?” said Albert’s uncle. 

“ Yes—and then I went about and about, and the others got tired, so the 
divining rod fell on a certain spot, and I said ‘ Dig,’ and we dug—it was where 
the loose board is for the gas men—and then there really was a real half-sovereign, 
and here it is.” 

Albert’s uncle took it and looked at it. 

“The great high priest will bite to see if it’s good,” he said; and he did. “I 
congratulate you,” he went on: “you are indeed among those favoured by the 
immortals. First you find half-crowns in the garden—and now this. The high 
priest advises you to tell your father, and ask if you may keep it. My hero is 
getting impatient—I must pull him out of his scrape. Ye have my leave to depart.” 

Of course we know from Kipling that that means, “ You’d better bunk and be 
sharp about it.” So we came away. I do like Albert’s uncle. I shall be like that 
when I’m a man. He gave us our Jungle books, and he is awfully clever though 
he does have to write grown-up tales. 

- We told father about it that night. He was very kind. He said we might 
certainly have it—and he hoped we should enjoy ourselves with our treasure trove. 

Then he said, “ Your dear mother’s Indian uncle is coming to dinner here 
to-morrow night. So will you not drag the furniture about overhead, please, more 
than you’re obliged, and H. O. might wear slippers or something. I can always 
distinguish the note of H. O.’s boots.” 

We said we would be very quiet, and father went on: 

“This Indian uncle is not used to children—he is coming to talk business 
with me. It is really rather important that he should be quiet. Do you think, 
Dora, that perhaps bed at six for H. O. and Noel?” 
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“«*Let the Priestess set forth the tale in fitting speech.’” 


But H. O. said, “ Father, I really and truly won’t make a noise ; I’ll stand on my 
head all the evening sooner than disturb the Indian uncle with my boots.” 

So father laughed, and said, “ All right.” And he said we might do what we 
liked with the half-sovereign. ‘“ Only don’t try to go into business with it,” he 
said ; “it’s always a mistake to go into business with an insufficient capital.” 

We talked it over all that evening, and we decided to have a feast. The next 
day we went out and bought the things. We got figs and almonds and raisins, 
and a real rabbit, and Eliza promised to cook it for us if we could wait till next 
day, because of the Indian uncle coming to dinner; she was very busy cooking 
nice things for him to eat. We got the rabbit because we are so tired of beef 
and mutton, and father hasn’t a bill at the poultry shop. And we got hardbake, 
and raspberry noyau, and peppermint rock, and oranges, and a cocoanut, with 
other nice things. We put it all in the top long drawer. It is H. O.’s drawer, 
and we made him turn his things out and put them in father’s old portmanteau. 
H. O. is getting old enough to learn to be unselfish, and besides, his drawer wanted 
tidying very badly. Then we all vowed by the honour of the ancient house of 
Bastable that we would not touch any of the feast till Dora gave the word the 
next day. And we gave H. O. some of the hardbake, to make it easier for him to 
keep this vow. The next day was the most rememorable day in all our lives, 
though we didn’t know that then. 

But that is another story. I think that is such a useful way to know, when 
you can’t think how to end up a tale. I learnt it from another writer, named 
Kipling. I’ve mentioned him before, I believe, but he deserves it. 


E. NEsBIT. 
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THE SHIP: HER STORY. 


I. 


HE story of the birth of the ship, her launch, her growth 
from the “dug-out” to a P. & O. steamer or an armour-clad 
ship-of-war, should prove of interest to the people of this 
kingdom. If not to them, to whom? To the Chinese? 
To the merry families of the Tonga Islands? ‘The floating 
mercantile property of this wonderful kingdom is valued 
at one hundred millions sterling, and the annual naval 
expenditure in defence of it and the docks and ports out of 
which it sails, is about fifteen millions. 

One needs to be born a Chancellor of the Exchequer to realise the value, the 
meaning, the mumerosity of all these millions. Yet one thing is certain—they must 
render the ship a fabric of grave interest to the people who spend all this money 
in building her and keeping her afloat and protecting her. 











‘¢ Built in th’ eclipse and rigg’d with curses dark.” 


That some first ship was built in the eclipse of time none need question, and that 
she was rigged with curses dark is conclusively proved by the traditionary language 
of the fo’c’sle. But when was she built? What shape did the experience of the 
shipwright give her? We speak with careless conviction of the Ark as the first 
ship, and of Noah as the first sea commander. But history as an endless series of 
reassertions pronounces, in terms disastrous to the reputation of Noah as a seafarer, 
in favour of the opinion that in times which make Abraham as of yesterday, the 
oceans of the world were whitened with ships—stately, magnificent in device, 
equipped with engines of war more terrible than anything which the brains of 
Krupp or Armstrong, who labour in the heroic art of teaching how to kill, have 
yet devised. 

Who is to tell us that millions of years ago great fleets of ships of extraordinary 
construction were not grappling in the airy blue? Human vanity is gratified by the 
retrospective gaze that cannot possibly pierce beyond the narrow horizon of time. 
We want everything to-day to be better than it was yesterday. ‘The merits of the past 
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moulder, and we, 
still calling ourselves heirs 
of all the ages, watch the 
>> process with ungrudging 

“eyes. Still it is rather comforting, 
all the same, to find the grand old 
Ark sweeping into the field of -the 


% oon = lenses of the telescope, which had otherwise in vain searched 
the ocean of years for a relic of floating timber ! 

* The Ark is the first ship, then, to human sympathy. 

(\ Let her be called the mother of ships. Though we need 

not too curiously consider her, it is a strange fact, nevertheless, that the dimensions 

of this ship (taking the cubit at about eighteen inches) correspond very nearly with 


Her burthen was fifteen thousand tons. 


the proportions of a sailing ship of to-day. 
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The Great Eastern was seven thousand tons larger than the Ark. Noah, when he 
laid his keel, designed with strict reference to the animals and to the living sheets 
of water that were to descend from the heavens. He would have need to build 
with great caution, nevertheless, for unless the animals were stalled a sudden panic 
amongst them would occasion a dangerous “list.” Noah seems to have provided 
against this by building his extraordinary stables upon a gigantic spoon-shaped 
hull. He required neither sails nor helm. When the Ark was once awash she 
lifted easily to the tremendous weight of rain, and floated off into the gray 
vapours of steam, which rose hissing midway to heaven from the fierce stroke 
of God’s pitiless storm. 

Sir Thomas Browne, a genius of gloriously quaint imaginations, who saw things, 
as Coleridge puts it, by the light or the halo of genius that shone about his head, 
wonders whether Noah might not have been the first man that compassed the 
globe. “Since,” says he, “if the flood covered the whole earth and no lands 
appeared to hinder the current, Noah must be carried with the wind and current 
according to the sun, and so in the space of the deluge might even make the tour 
of the globe. And since, if there were no continent of America, and all that tract 
sea, a ship setting out from Africa without other help would at last fall upon some 
part of India or China.” 

The circumnavigation of the globe in a hundred and fifty days would be a 
smarter piece of drifting than we are likely to hear of in this age. But nothing 
is impossible and nothing improbable at sea, Lord Nelson used to say. Yet 
conjectures can be pushed too far, even by elderly philosophers who read by the 
light of nimbuses. ‘The Ark was undoubtedly, as our artist has represented her, 
a huge shed or floating stables; and after she had stranded on Mount Ararat and 
lay mouldering there, and when the waters had drained off the face of the land, 
the art of ship-building—whatever might have been its state defore the flood—was 
to be begun afresh, without any models to help and with no memories which could 
be called serviceable to inspire. 

Perhaps man was not in a very great hurry to put to sea after the flood. Time 
rolled on; humanity stuck to the land: it glanced askant at the water, salt or 
fresh. Everything then grows visionary and dim, and nothing comes along but the 
idea of a coloured man of an Asiatic cast of features stealthily and nervously sculling 
a hollow log, or holding on with the tenacity of a first voyager to the blown-out 
skin of some slaughtered beast. 

Whilst voyages were performed by coasting from headland to headland, small 
vessels sufficed. According to Theodosius the Homeric vessels were open boats. 
They were flat-floored, and were apparently clincher-built, and were caulked with 
pounded sea-shells mingled with stuffs which gave a putty-like consistency to the 
whole. This caulking fell out when the vessel strained, but the ancients took care 
to carry balers along with them when they went afloat, and then again the land 
was always kept conveniently close aboard. 

The art of caulking is extremely ancient, and was as lively a source of trouble 
to the mariner of remote ages as the sheathing of wooden ships was to the ship- 
wright of the last century. The ancients, however, by caulking, prove that they made 
their vessels in pieces. They used pitch and wax and pounded seeds. It is an 
extraordinary fact that the galley of Trajan referred to by John Locke, in his 
“ History of Navigation,” was not only caulked but sheathed. “ None can doubt,” 
says Locke, “that the sheet of lead nailed over the outside with copper nails, was 
sheathing, and that in great perfection.” They had this art about eighteen hundred 
years ago. It was recovered when a galley of Trajan’s time was found at the 
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bottom of Lake Riccio; and the hint was taken in this country, and lead was used 
for sheathing British merchant ships many years earlier than 1673, in which year 
an order was issued by the Lord High Admiral to sheathe some of the ships-of-war 
with lead. It is worth noticing here that, though a few ships were thus sheathed, 
the practice was soon afterwards discontinued at the instance of Sir John Narborough, 
whose hostility to this dead weight was supported by many sea-officers. 

There were almost as many different sorts of ships in ancient times as there 
are in this age. We speak, for example, of the full-rigged ship, the barque, the brig, 
the schooner, and so forth. Our artist submits a noble example of the trireme. 
They had the gau/os, a lumpish craft for freight; the o/kas, a barge for towing ; 
corbita, ships which carried canvas and baskets at their mast-heads. Some of these 
old craft came down, slightly modified and perhaps enlarged, and no doubt improved, 
into the Middle Ages, and even into later times, and were called galleons, and 
galeases, and galleys. Those old craft of bulky structure, and sides and bottom 
rounded from the flat, were gloriously decorated. A purple sail blew the Admiral’s 
ship along. They painted eyes on their bows, after the manner of the Chinese of 
to-day. They had figure-heads, as our ships of wood had. Indeed, it is hard to 
imagine a ship without a figure-head. Sometimes they erected busts of gods and 
goddesses on what may safely be called their “ prows”: mainly they went to the 
forest and the field for devices for their curved and lofty stem-heads. As in modern 
times—that is, as late as the days of the Spaniards of Frobisher’s and Hawkins’s 
time—so anciently, the ship’s company were divided into two classes: they had 
mariners for the sails, and men who were usually slaves for the sweeps or long 
oars. They sometimes pulled to the music of the pipe; more often to the crack 
of the lash. 

One of the earliest of the boats of the Briton is the coracle. If we float her 
side by side in the imagination with the latest launched of our iron-clads, we shall 
discover why her appeal to us should be direct and eloquent. The Briton was 
quietly fishing in her when galleys of burden were afloat, and the waters of the 
Mediterranean were being painted by sails of crimson and other dyes. Cesar 
notices the coracle: “The fishermen on the Tewi and some of the other rivers of 
Wales use a boat of singular construction, called in Welsh corwg and anglicised 
coracle, which is probably coeval with the earliest population of the island.” ‘The 
form of the boat was nearly oval: its length was from five to six feet, its breadth 
four feet. The frame was formed of split rods plaited ; these were sheathed with 
raw hides. The boat was so light that it was easily carried on the back. Those 
were the days when “wild in woods the painted Briton ran,” and some who ran 
had boats on their heads. Such a runner, thus equipped and delicately painted with 
the juices of his native soil, might fitly in the hands of a dexterous and poetic 
framer of symbols be made to typify the birth of the British Navy. 

The state of shipping, however, in Britain in the days of the coracle was 
melancholy. The shipowner of that day was satisfied with small profits. We meet 
with movement and life by going abroad again. Take St. Paul’s ship, for example. 
She was a Mediterranean merchantman, and stands asa type. ‘There were no foreign 
departments in any way representing the Board of Trade in those days of the dawn of 
Christianity ; dock dues may be of modern growth, but one may not say that the 
ancient skipper was not often enraged by excessive port and harbour charges. Yet, 
if such were, they yield us no clue to the burthen of ships in tonnage. “It is 
remarkable,” says W. S. Lindsay, “that while we have many notices of matters 


comparatively unimportant, no writer of antiquity has given us any intelligible account 
of the capacity of their ships of burthen, at least anterior to the Christian era.” 
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This worthy historian of the commercial flag of Great Britain quotes with 
approbation from a treatise “on the voyage and shipwreck of St. Paul, written by 
Mr. Smith of Jordan Hill.” Mr. Smith tested as a yachtsman the details furnished 
by St. Luke. He also worked out the “dead reckoning” of St. Paul’s ship. He 
affirms that she was a vessel of no mean burthen, since, irrespective of a large 
load of grain, she carried 226 people. Mr. Smith seems not to doubt that she 
was decked: her voyage was a long one, and, as it happened, a boisterous one ; 
the seas that ran must have foundered any open fabric, though of twice the 
bulk of St. Paul’s ship. It is presumed, indeed, judging from the number of her 
passengers, that she carried two decks; likewise a high poop and forecastle, and 
her bulwarks were framed of battens secured horizontally across the stanchions, 
It is worth noticing that Mr. Smith concludes, from a painting he saw at 
Herculaneum, that the ancient sailors were acquainted with the use of the capstan 
and the hawser. 

Here and there, in reading of the early ship, one meets with statements 
which must astonish a seaman. We all know from Homer that the anchor was a 
stone secured by ropes to the bow. An undecked craft light as a Madras surf- 
boat would, no doubt, ride safely thus moored in smooth water. As the world 
grew older an anchor superior to stones was devised. Pliny ascribes the invention 
of the anchor to the Tuscans. Strabo is the authority for the statement that the 
second fluke was added by Anacharsis the Scythian. Ships, as in our times, went 
to sea with several anchors. St. Paul’s ship carried four, and in the gale they let 
“them” go by the stern, which may have saved the life of the ship, for had she 
bowed the seas then running there is good reason to suppose, from the character 
of her shape forward and the appearance of her amidships section, which painters 
represent as a dangerous well-deck, that she would have gone down. 

The sailor will be surprised to hear that those early Jacks went to sea equipped 
not only with chain cables but with anchor-buoys in the form of great cork floats. 
Though for a long period, running maybe into centuries, the rig of the ancient 
ship was of the simplest kind—namely, a large square sail, and occasionally a sort 
of mizzen—yet in some respects the hulls of vessels of burden, such as the grain- 
carrying craft, were equipped according to modern notions. We read of the ship 
of Theseus as being completely decked and furnished with a little skylight. Whether 
the growth of shipping was retarded by the seaman’s very imperfect and dangerous 
art of navigation, or whether it was arrested by a lack of all impulse, by absence 
of all ambition to look abroad and observe if the earth was larger than the little 
piece of Europe with which the ancients were acquainted, may be left to the 
“nautical experts” to settle. No doubt the ancient seaman was very poorly equipped 
with the means of finding his way about the sea when out of sight of land. He 
had the gnomon, with which he measured the length of the ship’s shadow at noon. 
Other instruments—probably the lead and quite likely the reel log—he may have 
had, to judge of the account given by Arrian of his shipwreck. But the ship grew 
with the expansion of man’s ambition and the increase of his needs. 

Ships of considerable bulk were employed by the Romans in the grain trade 
between Alexandria and Egypt. Their character may be to a certain degree 
determined by the picture of the ship of St. Paul. It is to be assumed, however, 
that their navigation was largely dependent on their oars. It is impossible to 
suppose that vessels rigged as they were could ply, or, to use the modern expression, 
beat to windward. ‘They might haul flat aft the sheet of their mainsail; but 
nothing, one would think, could coax a craft with a stern like a castle and a 
bow literally like a moated grange, into looking up to within nine points of the 
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St. Paul’s Ship. 


breeze. The lee sweeps did the business of the bowline, and the curious structure 
was washed along by the rowers. 

Probably one of the oldest types of ships is the Chinese junk of to-day. A 
representation of an ancient Chinese merchant vessel exhibits a structure that might 
very well be afloat off Hong Kong at the present hour. Perhaps ship-building 
has to this day languished in China owing to the Chinaman’s inability to grasp a 
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few elementary 
geographical facts. 

For centuries John 
considered the 

whole earth as one flat 
en surface: in the midst of 
this vast marsh or face of 
\ country stood China. It 
oo was the Empire of the 
Middle. If the Chinese 

A Chinese Junk. mariner sailed but a little 
distance away from the 

coast of flowers he was certain to 
come to the edge of the earth and 
fall overboard, his junk, his wife, his 
children and all, down the horrible 
abrupt into an unimaginable chaos. 
It is not to China, nor to her 
history, that we must look for any- 
thing useful, interesting or romantic 
in the story of ship-building. It is 


worthy of notice, however, that some of the small boats in use amongst the Chinese 
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A Ship of Tyre. 


for river and short coast traffic very closely resemble the ancient boats of Britain. 
They are described as consisting of five planks only; these planks are bent by 
heat, shaped at either end, and the edges secured with wooden pins or with the 
flexible thread of split bamboos. China has now her ironclads, but the junk and 
the coracle-like favo remain the philosophy and the sentiment of her navigation. 
Nearchus was despatched by Alexander, the Macedonian conqueror, with 
the greater portion of his fleet to the Euphrates, whilst the monarch proceeded 
with a large body of his army by land to Susa and Babylon. One would wish to 
know the size and character of the ships of Nearchus. No idea can be formed of 
them beyond this: that they were much too small to boldly put to sea; they sailed 
or rowed by day, and came to an anchor by night. They contrived, however, to 
measure sometimes as much as eighty miles in hours of daylight; but the average 
run seldom exceeded twenty-five—a progress of some two and a half to three miles 
an hour. We can only suppose that these vessels, together with a great many 
others then afloat belonging to other nations, were much of that sort of galley 
which our artist has represented. They were deep-waisted, but then they carried 
high sterns and a kind of castle in the bows, so that forward and aft, if not 
amidships, they provided the officers and everybody in the ship, save the unhappy 
wretches slaving at the sweeps, with plenty of freeboard. Those ancients, like 
the mariners of medizeval times, did not love salt water. ‘They strutted dry on the 
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height of a forty-foot “dip.” The ocean looked to roll as far below them as it 
does to a young apprentice of to-day grappling with the mizzen-topgallantsail of an 
iron clipper. 

There was a great deal of trafficking with Ceylon in olden days, and we read 
that the merchants of that island had a numerous fleet of their own. What sort 
of ships these were it is impossible to say. Some have supposed the bigger ones 
amongst them to resemble those fine Turkish galleys of which our artist gives an 
example. It is not to be conjectured, however, that these Singhalese craft carried the 
bravery and the glory which was heaped in devices upon the war galley of the Turk, 
until she shone like a ray of sunshine on the sea. The Ceylon boats of to-day 
suggest no native progenitors. What they were in the sixth century remains that 
century’s secret. Their craft of to-day are built upon the models of other nations; 
the idea of their canoes is stolen from the islanders of the Eastern Archipelago, 
and their da//ams are borrowed or copied from the vessels of Malabar. 

Indeed, on this side of the flood down to the times of the Portuguese caravels 
and the Spanish galleons, one finds little to interest, little indeed to comprehend, 
in the story of shipbuilding. It is not interesting to learn that the vessels in which 
the Goths made war, cruising here and there, and landing their savage forces as 
they listed, had narrow sides and broad bottoms and were joined together without 
fastenings of brass and iron. When the wind blew and the sea ran a little high 
they manufactured topgallant bulwarks out of spare planks, incurving them till the 
craft was almost roofed. ‘There is no progress exhibited here. Alongside the ship of 
St. Paul the whaleboat-ended vessel of the Goth would have cut a contemptible figure. 

There are two ways of looking at a ship: the historian’s, and the shipwright’s. 
Gibbon, for example, speaks of the “curious and minute detail of the armament 
which was prepared for the reduction of Crete”; but this minute detail consists only 
of the number of the galleys employed, though indeed reference is made to 
seventy-five vessels of the Pamphylian style. One can learn nothing from this sort 
of minute detail. One wants to hear the shipwright speak. Of what timber were 
those galleys built? By what machinery were they steered? How were the people 
berthed? Did they lie under shelter, or did they stretch their limbs along the 
thwarts, or lie in the bottom of the boats? Possibly the descriptions of the 
uniremes, biremes, triremes, and so forth, may stand as likenesses of the craft of 
later ages. If so, then once for all we shall think of a war-galley, with her stem 
and stern built high above her deck. Under a highly ornamented canopy is the 
image of the tutelar deity of the boat. She carries a flagstaff and hoists signals 
on it. She might carry a lantern on her stern. Her short mast is surmounted 
with a military top, whence the combatants let fly their darts and arrows. Her oars 
vary according to her burthen: we read of oars of from fourteen to fifty-seven feet 
long. ‘That the galleys of the Romans and the ancient Greeks may be accepted as 
types which succeeding ages renewed or repeated with but small modification is 
proved by the resemblance of those ancient craft to the galleys of the Venetians and 
the Genoese. 

But I pass from these old galleys to more romantic expressions of the 
shipbuilding yard. 

CLARK RUSSELL. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


FOR OUR LOVE AND HER HONOUR! 


perplexities came back to me, carrying with it a wonderful relief. To 

those who have not learnt in fighting against him the height of his 
audacity and the reach of his designs it may well seem incredible that his death 
should breed comfort at a moment when the future was still so dark and uncertain. 
Yet to me it was so great a thing that I could hardly bring myself to the 
conviction that we had done with him. ‘True, he was dead; but could he not 
strike a blow at us even from beyond the gulf? 

Such were the half-superstitious thoughts that forced their way into my mind 
as I stood looking out on the crowd which obstinately encircled the front of the 
palace. I was alone: Rudolf was with the Queen, my wife was resting, Bernenstein 
had sat down to a meal for which I could find no appetite. By an effort I freed 
myself from my fancies and tried to concentrate my brain on the facts of our 
position. We were ringed round with difficulties. To solve them was beyond my 
power; but I knew where my wish and longing lay. I had no desire to find 
means by which Rudolf Rassendyll should escape unknown from Strelsau, the 
King, although dead, be again in death the King, and the Queen be left desolate 
on her mournful and solitary throne. It might be that a brain more astute than 
mine could bring all this to pass. My imagination would have none of it, but 
dwelt lovingly on the reign of him who was now King in Strelsau, declaring that 
to give the kingdom such a ruler would be a splendid fraud, and prove a_ stroke 
so bold as to defy detection. Against it stood only the suspicions of Mother 
Holf—fear or money would close her lips—and the knowledge of Bauer; Bauer’s 
mouth also could be shut, aye, and should be before we were many days older. 
My reverie led me far; I saw the future years unroll before me in the fair 
record of a great King’s sovereignty. It seemed to me that by the violence and 
bloodshed we had passed through Fate, for once penitent, was but righting the 
mistake made when Rudolf was not born a King. 

For a long while I stood thus, musing and dreaming; I was roused by the 
sound of the door opening and closing; turning, I saw the Queen. She was 
Copyright in the United States of America, 1897, by Anthony Hope. 
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alone, and came towards me with timid steps. She looked out for a moment on 
the Square and the people, but drew back suddenly in apparent fear lest they 
should see her. Then she sat down and turned her face towards mine. I read 
in her eyes something of the conflict of emotions which possessed her: she seemed 
at once to deprecate my disapproval and to ask my sympathy; she prayed me 
to be gentle to her fault and kind to her happiness ; self-reproach shadowed her 
joy, but the golden gleam of it strayed through. I looked eagerly at her: this 
would not have been her bearing had she come from a last farewell; for the 
radiance was there, however much dimmed by sorrow and by fearfulness. 

“ Fritz,” she began softly, “I am wicked—so wicked. Won’t God punish me 
for my gladness?” 

I fear I paid little heed to her trouble, though I can understand it well 
enough now. 

“Gladness ?” I cried in a low voice. “Then you’ve persuaded him?” 

She smiled at me for an instant. 

“T mean, you’ve agreed ?” I stammered. 

Her eyes again sought mine, as she said in a whisper, 

“Some day, not now. Oh, not now. Now would be too much. But some day, 
Fritz, if God will not deal too hardly with me, I—I shall be his, Fritz.” 

I was intent on my vision, not on hers. I wanted him King; she did not 
care what he was, so that he was hers, so that he should not leave her. 

“ He'll take the throne?” I cried triumphantly. 

“No, no, no. Not the throne. He’s going away.” 

“Going away!” I could not keep the dismay out of my voice. 

“Yes, now. But not—not for ever. It will be long—oh, so long—but I can 
bear it, if I know that at last——” She stopped, still looking up at me with eyes 
that implored pardon and sympathy. 

“T don’t understand,” said I bluntly, and I fear gruffly also. 

“You were right,” she said: “I did persuade him. He wanted to go away 
again as he went before. Ought I to have let him? Yes, yes! But I couldn't. 
Fritz, hadn’t I done enough? You don’t know what I’ve endured. And I must 
endure more still. For he will go now, and the time will be very long. But 
at last we shall be together. There is pity in God; we shall be together at last.” 

“Tf he goes now, how can he come back ?” 

“He will not come back; I shall go to him. I shall give up the throne and 
go to him, some day, when I can be spared from here, when I’ve done my— 
my work.” 

.I was aghast at this shattering of my vision, yet I could not be hard to her. 
I said nothing, but took her hand and pressed it. 

“You wanted him to be King?” she whispered. 

“With all my heart, madame,” said I. 

“He wouldn't, Fritz. No, and I shouldn’t dare to do that either.” 

I fell back on the practical difficulties. 

“ But how can he go?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. But he knows: he has a plan.” 

We fell again into silence; her eyes grew more calm, and seemed to look 
forward in patient hope to the time when her happiness should come to her. I 
felt like a man suddenly robbed of the exaltation of wine and sunk to dull apathy. 

“T don’t see how he can go,” I said sullenly. 

She did not answer me. A moment later the door again opened. Rudolf 
came in, followed by Bernenstein. Both wore riding boots and cloaks. I saw on 
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Bernenstein’s face just such a look of disappointment as I knew must be on mine. 
Rudolf seemed calm and even happy. He walked straight up to the Queen. 

“The horses will be ready in a few minutes,” he said gently. Then, turning 
to me, he asked, “ You know what we're going to do, Fritz?” 

“Not I, sire,” I answered sulkily. 

“Not I, sive!” he repeated, in half-merry half-sad mockery. Then he came 
between Bernenstein and me and passed his arms through ours. ‘You two 
villains!” he said. ‘“ You two unscrupulous villains! Here you are as rough as 
bears, because I won’t be a thief! Why have I killed young Rupert and left you 
rogues alive?” 

I felt the friendly pressure of his hand on my arm. I could not answer him. 
With every word from his lips and every moment of his presence my sorrow grew 
keener that he would not stay. Bernenstein looked across at me and shrugged 
his shoulders despairingly. Rudolf gave a little laugh. 

“You won’t forgive me for not being as great a rogue, won’t you?” he asked. 

Well, I found nothing to say, but I took my arm out of his and clasped his 
hand. He gripped mine hard. 

“That’s old Fritz!” he said; and he caught hold of Bernenstein’s hand, which 
the Lieutenant yielded with some reluctance. “Now for the plan,” said he. 
“ Bernenstein and I set out at once for the lodge—yes, publicly, as publicly as we 
can. I shall ride right through the people there, showing myself to as many as 
will look at me, and letting it be known to everybody where I’m going. We shall 
get there quite early to-morrow, before it’s light. There we shall find what you 
know. We shall find Sapt too, and he'll put the finishing touches to our plan for 
us. Hullo, what’s that?” 

There was a sudden fresh shouting from the large crowd that still lingered 
outside the palace. I ran to the window, and saw a commotion in the midst of 
them. I flung the sash up. Then I heard a well-known loud strident voice, 

“ Make way, you rascals,-make way ! ” 

I turned round again, full of excitement. 

“Tt’s Sapt himself!” I said. ‘“He’s riding like mad through the crowd, and 
your servant’s just behind him.” 

“My God, what’s happened ? Why have they left the lodge ?” cried Bernenstein. 

The Queen looked up in startled alarm, and, rising to her feet, came and 
passed her arm through Rudolf’s. Thus we all stood, listening to the people 
good-naturedly cheering Sapt, whom they had recognised, and bantering James, 
whom they took for a servant of the Constable’s. 

The minutes seemed very long as we waited in utter perplexity, almost in 
consternation. ‘The same thought was in the mind of all of us, silently imparted 
by one to another in the glances we exchanged. What could have brought them 
from their guard of the great secret, save its discovery? ‘They would never have 
left their post while the fulfilment of their trust was possible. By some mishap, 
some unforeseen chance, the King’s body must have been discovered. Then the 
King’s death was known, and the news of it might any moment astonish and 
bewilder the city. 

At last the door was flung open, and a servant announced the Constable of 
Zenda. Sapt was covered with dust and mud, and James, who entered close on 
his heels, was in no better plight. Evidently they had ridden hard and furiously ; 
indeed they were still panting. Sapt, with a most perfunctory bow to the Queen, 
came straight to where Rudolf stood. 

“Ts he dead ?” he asked, without preface. 
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“Yes, Rupert is dead,” answered Mr. Rassendyll: “I killed him.” 

“And the letter?” 

“T burnt it.” 

* And Rischenheim ?” 

The Queen struck in. 

“The Count of Luzau-Rischenheim will say and do nothing against me,” she said, 

Sapt lifted his brows a little. 

“Well, and Bauer?” he asked. 

“ Bauer’s at large,” I answered. 

“Hum! Well, it’s only Bauer,” said the Constable, seeming tolerably well 
pleased. ‘Then his eyes fell on Rudolf and Bernenstein. He stretched out his 
hand and pointed to their riding-boots. ‘‘ Whither away so late at night ?” he asked, 

“First together to the lodge, to find you, then I alone to the frontier,” said 
Mr. Rassendyll. 

“One thing at a time. The frontier will wait. What does Your Majesty want 
with me at the lodge?” 

“T want so to contrive that I shall be no longer Your Majesty,” said Rudolf. 

Sapt flung himself in a chair and took off his gloves. 

“Come, tell me what has happened to-day in Strelsau,” he said. 

We gave a short and hurried account. He listened with few signs of approval 
or disapproval, but I thought I saw a gleam in his eyes when I described how 
all the city had hailed Rudolf as its King and the Queen received him as_ her 
husband before the eyes of all. Again the hope and vision, shattered by Rudolf’s 
calm resolution, inspired me. Sapt said little, but he had the air of a man 
with some news in reserve. He seemed to be comparing what we told him with 
something already known to him but unknown to us. The little servant stood all 
the while in respectful stillness by the door; but I could see by a glance at his 
alert face that he followed the whole scene with keen attention. 

At the end of the story Rudolf turned to Sapt. 

‘And your secret,—is it safe?” he asked. 

Aye, it’s safe enough !” 

Nobody has seen what you had to hide?” 

‘No; and nobody knows that the King is dead,” answered Sapt. 

“Then what brings you here?” 

“Why, the same thing that was about to bring you to the lodge: the need of 
a meeting between yourself and me, sire.” 

“ But the lodge,—is it left unguarded ?” 

“The lodge is safe enough,” said Colonel Sapt. 

Unquestionably there was a secret, a new secret, hidden behind the curt words 
and brusque manner. I could restrain myself no longer, and sprang forward, saying, 
“What is it? Tell us, Constable!” 

He looked at me, then glanced at Mr. Rassendyll. 

“] should like to hear your plan first,” he said to Rudolf. “How do you 
mean to account for your presence alive in the city to-day, when the King has lain 
dead in the shooting-box since last night ?” 


We drew closer together as Rudolf began his answer. Sapt alone lay back 
in his chair. The Queen also had resumed her seat; she seemed to pay little 
heed to what we said. I think that she was still engrossed with the struggle and 
tumult in her own soul. The sin of which she accused herself, and the joy to which 
her whole being sprang in a greeting which would not be abashed, were at. strife 
between themselves, but joined hands to exclude from her mind any other thought. 
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“In an hour I must be gone from here,” began Rudolf. 

“If you wish that, it’s easy,” observed Colonel Sapt. 

“Come, Sapt, be reasonable,” smiled Mr. Rassendyll. “Early to-morrow we, 
you and I——” 

“Oh, I also?” asked the Colonel. 

“Yes: you, Bernenstein, and I will be at the lodge.” 

“That’s not impossible, though I have had nearly enough riding.” 

Rudolf fixed his eyes firmly on Sapt’s. 

“You see,” said he, “ the King reaches his hunting-lodge early in the morning.’ 

“T follow you, sire.” 

“And what happens there, Sapt? Does he shoot himself accidentally?” 

“Well, that happens sometimes.” 

“Or does an assassin kill him?” 

“ Eh, but you’ve made the best assassin unavailable.” 

Even at this moment I could not help smiling at the old fellow’s surly wit and 
Rudolf’s amused tolerance of it. 

“Or does his faithful attendant, Herbert, shoot him?” 

“What, make poor Herbert a murderer?” 

“Oh, no! By accident—and then, in remorse, kill himself.” 

“That’s very pretty. But doctors have awkward views as to when a man can 
have shot himself.” 

“My good Constable, doctors have palms as well as ideas. If you fill the one 
you supply the other.” 

“T think,” said Sapt, “that both the plans are good. Suppose we choose the 
latter, what then ?” 

“Why, then, by to-morrow at midday the news flashes through Ruritania—yes, 
and through Europe—that the King, miraculously preserved to-day a 

“ Praise be to God!” interjected Colonel Sapt ; and young Bernenstein laughed. 

“Has met a tragic end.” 

“Tt will occasion great grief,” said Sapt. 

“Meanwhile, I am safe over the frontier.” 

“Qh, you’re quite safe?” 

“Absolutely. And in the afternoon of to-morrow, you and Bernenstein will set 
out for Strelsau, bringing with you the body of the King.” And Rudolf, after a 
pause, whispered, ‘You must shave his face. And if the doctors want to talk 
about how long he’s been dead, why, they have, as I say, palms.” 

Sapt sat silent for awhile, apparently considering the scheme. It was risky 
enough in all conscience, but success had made Rudolf bold, and he had learnt 
how slow suspicion is if a deception be bold enough. It is only likely frauds that 
are detected. 

“Well, what do you say?” asked Mr. Rassendyll. I observed that he said 
nothing to Sapt of what the Queen and he had determined to do afterwards. 

Sapt wrinkled his forehead. I saw him glance at James, and the slightest 
briefest smile showed on James’s face. 

“Tt’s dangerous, of course,” pursued Rudolf. “ But I believe that when they 
see the King’s body -—— 

“'That’s the point,” interrupted Sapt. ‘They can’t see the King’s body.” 

Rudolf looked at him with some surprise. Then speaking in a low voice, lest 
the Queen should hear and be distressed, he went on: “You must prepare it, 
you know. Bring it here in a shell; only a few officials need see the face.” 

Sapt rose to his feet and stood facing Mr. Rassendyll. 
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“The plan’s a pretty one, but it breaks down at one point,” said he in a 
strange voice, even harsher than his was wont to be. I was on fire with excitement, 
for I would have staked my life now that he had some strange tidings for us. 
“There is no body,” said he. 

Even Mr. Rassendyll’s composure gave way. He sprang forward, catching Sapt 
by the arm. 

“No body? What do you mean?” he exclaimed. 

Sapt cast another glance at James, and then began in an even mechanical 
voice, as though he were reading a lesson he had learnt, or playing a part that 
habit made familiar : 

“That poor fellow Herbert carelessly left a candle burning where the oil and the 
wood were kept,” he said. “This afternoon, about six, James and I lay down for 
a nap after our meal. At about seven James came to my side and roused me. 
My room was full of smoke. The lodge was ablaze. I darted out of bed: the 
fire had made too much headway, we could not hope to quench it; we had but 
one thought ” He suddenly paused, and looked at James. 

“But one thought, to save our companion,” said James gravely. 

“ But one thought, to save our companion. We rushed to the door of the 
room where he was. I opened the door and tried to enter. It was certain death. 
James tried, but fell back. Again I rushed in. James pulled me back: it was 
but another death. We had to save ourselves. We gained the open air. The 
lodge was a sheet of flame. We could do nothing but stand watching, till the 
swiftly burning wood blackened to ashes and the flames died down. As we watched 
we knew that all in the cottage must be dead. What could we do? At last 
James started off in the hope of getting help. He found a party of charcoal- 
burners, and they came with him. The flames were burnt down now; and we 
and they approached the charred ruins. Everything was in ashes. But ”—he 
lowered his voice—“ we found what seemed to be the body of Boris the hound; 
in another room was a charred corpse, whose hunting horn, melted to a molten 
mass, told us it had been Herbert the forester. And there was another corpse, 
almost shapeless, utterly unrecognisable. We saw it; the charcoal-burners saw it. 
Then more peasants came round, drawn by the sight of the flames. None could 
tell who it was; only I and James knew. And we mounted our horses and have 
ridden here to tell the King.” 

Sapt finished his lesson or his story. A sob burst from the Queen, and she 
hid her face in her hands. Bernenstein and I, amazed at this strange tale, 
scarcely understanding whether it were jest or earnest, stood staring stupidly at 
Sapt. Then I, overcome by the strange thing, turned half-foolish by the bizarre 
mingling of comedy and impressiveness in Sapt’s rendering of it, plucked him by 
the sleeve, and asked, with something between a laugh and a gasp, 

“Who had that other corpse been, Constable ? ” 

He turned his small keen eyes on me in persistent gravity and unflinching 
effrontery. 

* A Mr. Rassendyll, a friend of the King’s, who with his servant James was 
awaiting His Majesty’s return from Strelsau. His servant here is ready to start 
for England, to tell Mr. Rassendyll’s relatives the news.” 

The Queen had begun to listen before now; her eyes were fixed on Sapt, and 
she had stretched out one arm to him, as if imploring him to read her his riddle. 
But a few words had in truth declared his device plainly enough in all its simplicity. 
Rudolf Rassendyll was dead, his body burnt to a cinder, and the King was alive, 
whole, and on his throne in Strelsau. Thus had Sapt caught from James the 
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‘**We could do nothing but stand watching... . till the flames died down.'' 


servant the infection of his madness, and had fulfilled in action the strange 
imagination which the little man had unfolded to him in order to pass their idle 
hours at the lodge. 

Suddenly Mr. Rassendyll spoke in clear short tones. 

“This is all a lie, Sapt,” said he, and his lips curled in contemptuous amusement. 

“It’s no lie that the lodge is burnt and the bodies in it, and that half a 
hundred of the peasants know it, and that no man could tell the body for the 
King’s. As for the rest, it is a lie. But I think the truth in it is enough to serve.” 

The two men stood facing one another with defiant eyes. Rudolf had caught 
the meaning of the great and audacious trick which Sapt and his companion 
had played. It was impossible now to bring the King’s body to Strelsau ; it seemed 
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no less impossible to declare that the man burnt in the lodge was the King, 
Thus Sapt had forced Rudolf’s hand; he had’ been inspired by the same vision 
as we, and endowed with more unshrinking boldness. But when I saw how 
Rudolf looked at him, I did not know but that they would go from the Queen’s 
presence set on a deadly quarrel. Mr. Rassendyll, however, mastered his temper. 

“Youre all bent on having me a rascal,” he said coldly. ‘ Fritz and Bernenstein 
here urge me; you, Sapt, try to force me. James there is in the plot, for all 
I know.” 

“T suggested it, sir,” said James, not defiantly or with disrespect, but as if in 
simple dutiful obedience to his master’s implied question. 

“ As I-thought—all of you! Well, I won’t be forced. I see now that there’s 
no way out of this affair, save one. ‘That one I'll follow.” 

We none of us spoke, but waited till he should be pleased to continue. 

“Of the Queen’s letter I need say nothing and will say nothing,” he pursued. 
“ But I will tell them that I’m not the King, but Rudolf Rassendyll, and that I 
played the King only in order to serve the Queen and punish Rupert of Hentzau. 
That will serve, and it will cut this net of Sapt’s from about my limbs.” 

He spoke firmly and coldly ; so that when I looked at him I was amazed to 
see how his lips twitched and that his forehead was moist with sweat. Then I 
understood what a sudden, swift and fearful struggle he had suffered, and how 
the great temptation had wrung and tortured him before he, victorious, had set 
the thing behind him. I went to him and clasped his hand: this action of mine 
seemed to soften him. 

“Sapt, Sapt,” he said, “ you almost made a rogue of me!’ 

Sapt did not respond to his gentler mood. He had been pacing angrily up 
and down the room. Now he stopped abruptly before Rudolf, and pointed with 
his finger at the Queen. 

“JT make a rogue of you!” he exclaimed. “And what do you make of our 
Queen, whom we all serve? What does this truth that you'll tell make of her? 
Haven’t I heard how she greeted you before all Strelsau as her husband and her 
love? Will they believe that she didn’t know her husband? Aye, you may show 
yourself, you may say they didn’t know you. Will they believe she didn’t? Was 
the King’s ring on your finger? Where is it? And how comes Mr. Rassendyll 
to be at Fritz von Tarlenheim’s for hours with the Queen, when the King is at 
his hunting-lodge? A king has died already, and two men besides, to save a 
word against her. And you—you'll be the man to set every tongue in Strelsau 
talking and every finger pointing in suspicion at her!” 

Rudolf made no answer. When Sapt had first uttered the Queen’s name, he 
had drawn near and let his hand fall over the back of her chair. She put hers up 
to meet it and so they remained. But I saw that Rudolf’s face had gone very pale. 

“ And we, your friends?” pursued Sapt. “For we’ve stood by you as we’ve 
stood by the Queen, by God we have, Fritz, and young Bernenstein here, and I. 
If this truth’s told, who'll believe. that we were loyal to the King, that we didn’t 
know, that we weren’t accomplices in the tricking of the King—maybe, in his 
murder? Ah, Rudolf Rassendyll, God preserve me from a conscience that won't 
let me be true to the woman I love or to the friends who love me!” 

I had never seen the old fellow so moved; he carried me with him, as he 
carried Bernenstein. I know now that we were too ready to be convinced, rather 
that, borne along by our passionate desire, we needed no convincing at all. His 
excited appeal seemed to us an argument. At least the danger to the Queen on 
which he dwelt was real and true and great. 
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Then a sudden change came over him. He caught Rudolf’s hand and spoke to 
him again in a low broken voice, an unwonted softness transforming his harsh tones. 

“Lad,” he said, “don’t say no. Here’s the finest lady alive sick for her 
lover, and the finest country in the world sick for its true King, and the best 
friends—aye, by heaven, the best friends—man ever had, sick to call you master. 
I know nothing about your conscience ;. but this I know: the King’s dead, and 
the place is empty; and I don’t see what Almighty God sent you here for 
unless it was to fill it. Come, lad—for our love and her honour! While he was 
alive I'd have killed you sooner than let you take it. He’s dead. Now—for our 
love and her honour, lad!” 

I do not know what thoughts passed in Mr. Rassendyll’s mind. His face was 
set and rigid. He made no sign when Sapt finished, but stood as he was, 
motionless, for a long while. ‘Then he slowly bent his head and looked down 
into the Queen’s eyes. For a while she sat looking back into his. Then, carried 
away by the wild hope of immediate joy, and by her love for him and her pride 
in the place he was offered, she sprang up and threw herself at his feet, crying: 

“Yes, yes! For my sake, Rudolf—for my sake!” 

“Are you too against me, my Queen ?” he murmured, caressing her ruddy hair. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE DECISION OF HEAVEN. 


WE were half mad that night, Sapt and Bernenstein and I. The thing seemed 
to have got into our blood and to have become part of ourselves. For us it was 
inevitable—nay, it was done. Sapt busied himself in preparing the account of the 
fire at the hunting-lodge ; it was to be communicated to the journals, and it told 
with much circumstantiality how Rudolf Rassendyll had come to visit the King, 
with James his servant, and, the King being summoned unexpectedly to the 
capital, had been awaiting His Majesty’s return when he met his fate. There was 
a short history of Rudolf, a glancing reference to his family, a dignified expression 
of condolence with his relatives, to whom the King was sending messages of 
deepest regret by the hands of Mr. Rassendyll’s servant. At another table young 
Bernenstein was drawing up, under the Constable’s direction, a narrative of Rupert 
of Hentzau’s attempt on the King’s life and the King’s courage in defending 
himself. The Count, eager to return (so it ran), had persuaded the King to meet 
him by declaring that he held a state-document of great importance and of a most 
secret nature ; the King, with his habitual fearlessness, had gone alone, but only to 
refuse with scorn Count Rupert’s terms. Enraged at this unfavourable reception, 
the audacious criminal had made a sudden attack onthe King, with what issue 
all knew. He had met his own death, while the King, perceiving from a glance at 
the document that it compromised well known persons, had, with the nobility which 
marked him, destroyed it unread before the eyes of those who were rushing in to 
his rescue. I supplied suggestions and improvements ; and, engrossed in contriving 
how to blind curious eyes, we forgot the real and permanent difficulties of the 
thing we had resolved upon. For us they did not exist: Sapt met every objection 
by declaring that the thing had been done once and could be done again. 
Bernenstein and I were not behind him in confidence. We would guard the 
secret with brain and hand and life, even as we had guarded and kept the secret 
of the Queen’s letter, which would now go with Rupert of Hentzau to his grave. 
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Bauer we could catch and silence: nay, who would listen to such a tale from 
such a man? Rischenheim was ours; the old woman would keep her doubts 
between her teeth for her own sake. To his own land and his own people 
Rudolf must be dead, while the King of Ruritania would stand before all Europe, 
recognised, unquestioned, unassailed. ‘True, he must marry the Queen again; 
Sapt was ready with the means, and would hear nothing of the difficulty and risk 
in finding a hand to perform the necessary ceremony. If we quailed in our 
courage, we had but to look at the alternative, and find comfort from the perils 
of what we meant to undertake by a consideration of the desperate risk involved 
in abandoning it. Persuaded that the substitution of Rudolf for the King was 
the only thing which would serve our turn, we asked no longer whether it were 
possible, but sought only the means to make it safe and yet more safe. 

But Rudolf himself had not spoken. Sapt’s appeal and the Queen’s imploring 
cry had shaken but not overcome him; he had wavered, but he was not won. 
Yet there was no talk of impossibility or peril in his mouth, any more than in 
ours: those were not what gave him pause. The score on which he hesitated was 
whether the thing should be done, not whether it could; our appeals were not to 
brace a failing courage, but to cajole a sturdy sense of honour which found the 
imposture distasteful so soon as it seemed to serve a personal end. ‘To save the 
King he had played the King in old days, but he did not love to play the King 
when the profit of it was to be his own. Hence he was unmoved till his care 
for the fair fame of the Queen and the love of his friends joined to buffet his 
resolution. Then he faltered ; but he had not fallen. Yet Colonel Sapt did all as 
though he had given his assent, and watched the last hours in which his flight 
from Strelsau was possible go quickly by with more than equanimity. Why hurry 
Rudolf’s resolve? Every moment shut him closer in the trap of an inevitable 
choice. With every hour that he was called the King, it became more impossible 
for him to bear any other name all his days. .Therefore Sapt let Mr. Rassendyll 
doubt and struggle, while he himself wrote his story and laid his long-headed 
plans. And now and then James the little servant came in and went out, sedate 
and smug, but with a quiet satisfaction gleaming in his eyes. He had made a 
story for a pastime, and it was being translated into history. He at least would 
bear his part in it unflinchingly. 

Before now the Queen had left us, persuaded to lie down and try to rest 
till the matter should be settled. Stilled by Rudolf’s gentle rebuke, she had 
urged him no more in words, but there was an entreaty in her eyes stronger: than 
any spoken prayer, and a piteousness in the lingering of her hand in his harder to 
resist than ten thousand sad petitions. At last he had led her from the room 
and commended her to Helga’s care. ‘Then, returning to us, he stood silent a 
little while. We also were silent, Sapt sitting and looking up at him with his 
brows knit and his teeth restlessly chewing the moustache on his lip. 

“ Well, lad?” he said at last, briefly putting the great question. 

Rudolf walked to the window and seemed to lose himself for a moment in 
the contemplation of the quiet night. There were no more than a few stragglers 
in the street now; the moon shone white and clear on the empty square. 

“JT should like to walk up and down outside and think it over,” he said, 
turning to us; and, as Bernenstein sprang up to accompany him, he added, “ No. 
Alone.” 

“Yes, do,” said old Sapt, with a glance at the clock, whose hands were now 
hard on two o’clock. “Take your time, lad, take your time.” 

Rudolf looked at him and broke into a smile. 
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*“T’m not your dupe, old Sapt,” said he, shaking his head. “Trust me, if I 
decide to get away, I'll get away, be it what o'clock it will.” 

“Yes, confound you!” grinned Colonel Sapt. 

So he left us, and then came that long time of scheming and planning, and 
most persistent eye-shutting, in which occupations an hour wore its life away. 
Rudolf had not passed out of the porch, and we supposed that he had betaken 
himself to the gardens, there to fight his battle. Old Sapt, having done his work, 
suddenly turned talkative. 

“That moon there,” he said, pointing his square thick forefinger at the window, 
“is a mighty untrustworthy lady. I’ve known her wake a villain’s conscience 
before now.” 

“T’ve known her send a lover’s to sleep,” laughed young Bernenstein, rising 
from his table, stretching himself, and lighting a cigar. 

“Aye, she’s apt to take a man out of what he is,” pursued old Sapt. “Set 
a quiet man near her, and he dreams of battle; an ambitious fellow, after ten 
minutes of her, will ask nothing better than to muse all his life away. I don’t 
trust her, Fritz; I wish the night were dark.” 

“What will she do to Rudolf Rassendyll?” I asked, falling in with the old 
fellow’s whimsical mood. 

“ He will see the Queen’s face in hers,” cried Bernenstein. 

“ He may see God’s,” said Sapt ; and he shook himself as though an unwelcome 
thought had found its way to his mind and lips. 

A pause fell on us, born of the Colonel's last remark. We looked one another 
in the face. At last Sapt brought his hand down on the table with a bang. 

*T’ll not go back,” he said sullenly, almost fiercely. 

“Nor I,” said Bernenstein, drawing himself up. ‘Nor you, Tarlenheim ?” 

“No, I also go on,” I answered. ‘Then again there was a moment’s silence. 

“She may make a man soft as a sponge,” reflected Sapt, starting again, “or 
hard as a bar of steel. I should feel safer if the night were dark. Ive looked at 
her often from my tent and from bare ground, and I know her. She got me a 
decoration, and once she came near to making me turn tail. Have nothing to 
do with her, young Bernenstein.” 

“Tl keep my eyes for beauties nearer at hand,” said Bernenstein, whose 
volatile temper soon threw off a serious mood. 

“There’s a chance for you, now Rupert of Hentzau’s gone,” said Sapt grimly. 

As he spoke there was a knock at the door. When it opened James entered. 

“The Count of Luzau-Rischenheim begs to be allowed to speak with the 
King,” said James. 

“We expect His Majesty every moment. Beg the Count to enter,’ Sapt 
answered ; and, when Rischenheim came in, he went on, motioning the Count to 
a chair, “ We are talking, my lord, of the influence of the moon on the careers 
of men.” 

“What are you going to do? What have you decided?” burst out Rischenheim 
impatiently. 

“We decide nothing,” answered Sapt. 

“Then what has Mr.—what has the King decided ?” 

“The King decides nothing, my lord. She decides,” and the old fellow 
pointed again through the window towards the moon. “At this moment she 
makes or unmakes a king; but I can't tell you which. What of your cousin?” 

“You know that my cousin’s dead.” 

“Yes, I know that. What of him, though?” 
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“Sir,” said Rischenheim with some dignity, “since he is dead, let him rest 
in peace. It is not for us to judge him.” 

“He may well wish it were. For, by heaven, I believe I should let the rogue 
off,” said Colonel Sapt, “and I don’t think his Judge will.” 

“God forgive him, I loved him,” said Rischenheim. ‘“ Yes, and many have 
loved him. His servants loved him, sir.” 

“Friend Bauer, for example ?” 

“Ves, Bauer loved him. Where is Bauer?” 

“T hope he’s gone to hell with his loved master,” grunted Sapt, but he 
had the grace to lower his voice and shield his mouth with his hand, so that 
Rischenheim did not hear. 

“ We don’t know where he is,” I answered. 

“T am come,” said Rischenheim, “to put my services in all respects at the 
Queen’s disposal.” 

“And at the King’s ?” asked Sapt. 

“ At the King’s? But the King is dead.” ‘ 

“Therefore ‘Long live the King !’” struck in young Bernenstein. 

“Tf there should be a King——-” began Sapt. 

“ You'll do that?” interrupted Rischenheim, in breathless agitation. 

“She is deciding,” said Colonel Sapt, and again he pointed to the moon. 

“But she’s a plaguey long time about it,” remarked Lieutenant von Bernenstein. 

Rischenheim sat silent for a moment. His face was pale, and when he spoke 
his voice trembled. But his words were resolute enough. 

““T gave my honour to the Queen, and even in that I will serve her if she 
commands me.” 

Bernenstein sprang forward and caught him by the hand. 

“That’s what I like,” said he, ‘and damn the moon, Colonel 

His sentence was hardly out of his mouth when the door opened, and to our 
astonishment the Queen entered. Helga was just behind her; her clasped hands 
and frightened eyes seemed to protest that their coming was against her will. 
The Queen was clad in a long white robe, and her hair hung on her shoulders, 
being but loosely bound with a riband. Her air showed great agitation, and 
without any greeting or notice of the rest she walked quickly across the room to me. 

“The dream, Fritz,” she said. “It has come again. Helga persuaded me to 
lie down, and I was very tired, so at last I fell asleep. Then it came. I saw 
him, Fritz—I saw him as plainly as I see you. They all called him King, as 
they did to-day ; but they did not cheer. They were quiet, and looked at him 
with sad faces. I could not hear what they said; they spoke in hushed voices. 
I heard nothing more than ‘The King, the King,’ and he seemed to hear not 
even that. He lay still; he was lying on something, something covered with 
hanging stuff, I couldn’t see what it was; yes, quite still. His face was so pale, 
and he didn’t hear them say ‘The King.’ Fritz, Fritz, he looked as if he were 
dead! Where is he? Where have you let him go?” 

She turned from me and her eyes flashed over the rest. 

“Where is he? Why aren’t you with him?” she demanded, with a sudden 
change of tone, “why aren’t you round him? You should be between him and 
danger, ready to give your lives for his. Indeed, gentlemen, you take your duty 
lightly.” 

It might be that there was little reason in her words. ‘There appeared to be 
no danger threatening him, and after all he was not our King, much as we 
desired to make him such. Yet we did not think of any such matter. We were 
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abashed before her reproof and took her indignation as deserved. We hung our 
heads, and Sapt’s shame betrayed itself in the dogged sullenness of his answer. 

“He has chosen to go walking, madame, and to go alone. He ordered us— 
I say, he ordered us not to come. Surely we are right to obey him?” The 
sarcastic inflection of his voice conveyed his opinion of the Queen’s extravagance. 

“Obey him? Yes. You couldn’t go with him if he forbade you. But you 
should follow him, you should keep him in sight.” 

This much she spoke in proud tones and with a disdainful manner, but then 
came a sudden return to her former bearing. She held out her hands towards 
me, wailing, 

“ Fritz, where is he? Is he safe? Find him for me, Fritz, find him.” 

“T’ll find him for you if he’s above ground, madame,” I cried, for her appecl 
touched me to the heart. 

“He’s no farther off than the gardens,’ grumbled old Sapt, still resentful of 
the Queen’s reproof and scornful of the woman’s agitation. He was also out of 
temper with Rudolf himself, because the moon took so long in deciding whether 
she would make or unmake a King. 

“The gardens!” she cried. “Then let us look for him. Oh, you’ve let him 
walk in the gardens alone?” 

“What should harm the fellow?” muttered Sapt. 

She did not hear him, for she had swept out of the room. Helga went with 
her, and we all followed, Sapt behind the rest of us, still very surly. I heard him 
grumbling away as we ran downstairs and, having passed along the great corridor, 
came to the small saloon that opened on the gardens. There were no _ servants 
about, but we encountered a night-watchman, and Bernenstein snatched the lantern 
from the astonished man’s hand. 

Save for the dim light thus furnished, the room was dark. But outside the 
windows the moon streamed brightly down on the broad gravel walk, on the formal 
flower-beds, and the great trees in the gardens. The Queen made straight for the 
window. I followed her, and, having flung the window open, stood by her. The 
air was sweet, and the breeze struck with grateful coolness on my face. I saw 
that Sapt had come near and stood on the other side of the Queen. My wife 
and the others were behind, looking out where our shoulders left space. 

There, in the bright moonlight, on the far side of the broad terrace, close by 
the line of tall trees that fringed its edge, we saw Rudolf Rassendyll pacing 
slowly up and down, with his hands behind his back and his eyes fixed on the 
arbiter of his fate, on her who was to make him a king or send him a fugitive 
from Strelsau. 

“There he is, madame,” said Sapt. ‘Safe enough !” 

The Queen did not answer. Sapt said no more, and of the rest of us none 
spoke. We stood watching him as he struggled with his great issue: a greater 
surely has seldom fallen to the lot of any man born in a private station. Yet I 
could read little of it on the face that the rays of white light displayed so clearly, 
although they turned his healthy tints to a dull grey, and gave unnatural sharpness 
to his features against the deep background of black foliage. 

I heard the Queen’s quick breathing, but there was scarcely another sound. 
I saw her clutch her gown and pull it away a little from her throat; save for 
that none in the group moved. The lantern’s light was too dim to force notice 
from Mr. Rassendyll. Unconscious of our presence he wrestled with fate that 
night in the gardens. 


Suddenly the faintest exclamation came from Sapt. He put his hand back and 
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beckoned to Bernenstein. The young man handed his lantern to the Constable, 
who set it close to the side of the window-frame. The Queen, absolutely 
engrossed in her lover, saw nothing, but I perceived what had caught Sapt’s 
attention. ‘There were scores on the paint and indentations in the wood, just at 
the edge of the panel and near the lock. I glanced at Sapt, who nodded his 
head. It looked very much as though somebody had tried to force the door 
that night, employing a knife which had dented the woodwork and scratched the 
paint. The least thing was enough to alarm us, standing where we stood, and 
the Constable’s face was full of suspicion. Who had sought an entrance? It 
could be no trained and practised housebreaker: he would have had better tools. 

3ut now our attention was again diverted. Rudolf stopped short. He still 
looked for a moment at the sky, then his glance dropped to the ground at his 
feet. A second later he jerked his head—it was bare, and I saw the dark red 
hair stir with the movement—like a man who has settled something which caused 
him a puzzle. In an instant we knew, by the quick intuition of contagious 
emotion, that‘ the question had found its answer. He was by now King or a 
fugitive. The Lady of the Skies had given her decision. ‘The thrill ran through 
us; I felt the Queen draw herself together at my side; I felt the muscles of 
Rischenheim’s arm which rested against my shoulder grow rigid and taut. Sapt’s 
face was full of eagerness and he gnawed his moustache savagely. We gathered 
closer to one another. At last we could bear the suspense no longer. With one 
look at the Queen and another at me, Sapt stepped on to the gravel. He would 
go and learn the answer: thus the unendurable strain that had stretched us like 
tortured men on a rack would be relieved. The Queen did not answer his glance, 
nor even seem to see that he had moved. Her eyes were still all for Mr. 
Rassendyll, her thoughts buried in his; for her happiness was in his hands and 
lay poised on the issue of that decision whose momentousness held him for a 
moment motionless on the path. Often I seem to see him as he stood there, 
tall, straight, and stately, the King a man’s fancy paints when he reads of great 
monarchs who flourished long ago in the springtime of the world. 

Sapt’s step crunched on the gravel. Rudolf heard it and turned his head. 
He saw Sapt, and he saw me also behind Sapt. He smiled composedly and 
brightly, but he did not move from where he was. He held out both hands 
towards the Constable and caught him in their double grasp, still smiling down 
in his face. I was no nearer to reading his decision, though I saw that he had 
reached a resolution that was immovable and gave peace to his soul. If he 
meant to go on he would go on now, on to the end, without a backward look 
or a falter of his foot; if he had chosen the other way, he would depart without 
a murmur or a hesitation. The Queen’s quick breathing had ceased, she seemed 
like a statue ; but Rischenheim moved impatiently, as though he could no longer 
endure the waiting. 

Sapt’s voice came harsh and grating. 

‘Well?” he cried. ‘ Which is it to be—backwards or forward ?” 

Rudolf pressed his hands and looked into his eyes. The answer asked but a 
word from him. The Queen caught my arm; her rigid limbs seemed to give 
way, and she would have fallen if I had not supported her. At the same instant 
a man sprang out of the dark line of tall trees, directly behind Mr. Rassendyll. 
Bernenstein uttered a loud startled cry, and rushed forward, pushing the Queen 
herself violently out of his path. His hand flew to his side, and he ripped the 
heavy cavalry sword that belonged to his uniform of the Cuirassiers of the Guard 
from its sheath. I saw it flash in the moonlight, but its flash was quenched in a 
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‘* We saw the great sword flash high above Bernenstein’s head.” 


brighter short blaze. A shot rang out through the quiet gardens. Mr. Rassendyll 
did not loose his hold of Sapt’s hands, but he sank slowly on to his knees. Sapt 
seemed paralysed. Again Bernenstein cried out. It was a name this time. 

“Bauer! By God, Bauer!” he cried. 

In an instant he was across the path and by the trees. The assassin fired 
again, but now he missed. We saw the great sword flash high above Bernenstein’s 
head and heard it whistle through the air. It crashed on the crown of Bauer's 
head, and he fell like a log to the ground with his skull split. The Queen’s hold 
on me relaxed; she sank into Rischenheim’s arms. I ran forward and knelt by 
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Mr. Rassendyll. He still held Sapt’s hands, and by their help buoyed himself up. 
But when he saw me he let go of them and sank back against me, his head 
resting on my chest. He moved his lips, but seemed unable to speak. He was 
shot through the back. Bauer had avenged the master whom he loved, and was 
gone to meet him. 

There was a sudden stir from inside the palace. Shutters were flung back and 
windows thrown open. The group we made stood clean-cut, plainly visible, in the 
moonlight. A moment later there was a rush of eager feet, and we were surrounded 
“by officers and servants. Bernenstein stood by me now, leaning on his sword ; 
Sapt had not uttered a word: his face was distorted with horror and _ bitterness. 
Rudolf’s eyes were closed and his head lay back against me. 

“A man has shot the King,” said I, in bald stupid explanation. 

All at once I found James, Mr. Rassendyll’s servant, by me. 

“JT have sent for doctors, my lord,” he said. ‘Come, let us carry him in.” 

He, Sapt, and_I, lifted Rudolf and’ bore him across the gravel terrace and into 
the little saloon. We passed the Queen. She was leaning on Rischenheim’s arm, 
and held my wife’s hand. We laid Rudolf down on a couch. Outside I heard 
Bernenstein say, “Pick up that fellow and carry him somewhere out of sight.” 
Then he also came in, followed by a crowd. He sent them all to the door, and 
we were left alone, waiting for the surgeon. The Queen came up, Rischenheim 
still supporting her. 

“ Rudolf! Rudolf!” she whispered very softly. 

He opened his eyes, and his lips bent in a smile. She flung herself on_ her 
knees and kissed his hand passionately. 

“The surgeon will be here directly,” said I. 

Rudolfs eyes had been on the Queen. As I spoke he looked up at me 
smiled again, and shook his head. I turned away. 

When the surgeon came Sapt and I assisted him in his examination. The 
Queen had been led away, and we were alone. ‘The examination was very short. 
Then we carried Rudolf to a bed: the nearest chanced to be in Bernenstein’s 
room; there we laid him, and there all that could be done for him was done. 
All this time we had asked no questions of the surgeon, and he had given no 
information. We knew too well to ask: we had all seen men die before now, and 
the look on the face was familiar to us. Two or three more doctors, the most 
eminent in Strelsau, came now, having been hastily summoned. It was. their 
right to be called ;~but, for all the good they were, they might have been left to 
sleep the night out in their beds. They drew together in a little group at the end 
of the room and talked for a few minutes in low tones. James lifted his master’s 
head and gave him a drink of water. Rudolf swallowed it with difficulty, Then 
I saw him feebly press James’s hand, for the little man’s face was full of sorrow. 
As his master smiled the servant mustered a smile in answer. 

I crossed over to the doctors, 

“Well, gentlemen?” I asked. 

They looked at one another, then the greatest of them said gravely, 

“The King may live an hour, Count Fritz. Should you not send for a priest ?” 

I went straight back to Rudolf Rassendyll. His eyes greeted me and questioned 
me. He was a man, and I played no silly tricks with him. I bent down and said, 

“An hour, they think, Rudolf.” 

He made one restless movement, whether of pain or protest I do not know. 
Then he spoke, very low, slowly, and with difficulty. 

“Then they can go,” he said ; and when I spoke of a priest he shook his head. 
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**¢4in life and in death, my sweet Queen.’” 


I went back to them and asked if anything more could be done. The answer 
was nothing ; but I could not prevail further than to get all save one sent into an 
adjoining room; he who remained seated himself at a table some way off. Rudolf’s 
eyes had closed again; old Sapt, who had not once spoken since the shot was 
fired, raised a haggard face to mine. 

“We'd better fetch her to him,” he said hoarsely. I nodded my head. 

Sapt went while I stayed by him. Bernenstein came to him, bent down and 
kissed his hand. The young fellow, who had borne himself with such reckless 
courage and dash throughout the affair, was quite unmanned now, and the tears 
were rolling down his face. I could have been much in the same plight, 
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but I would not before Mr. Rassendyll. He smiled at Bernenstein. Then he 
said to me, 

“Is she coming, Fritz?” 

“Yes, she’s coming, sire,” I answered. 

He noticed the style of my address; a faint amused gleam shot into his 
languid eyes. 

“Well, for an hour, then,” he murmured, and lay back on his pillows. 

She came, dry-eyed, calm, and queenly. We all drew back, and she knelt 
down by his bed, holding his hand in her two hands. Presently the hand stirred ; 
she let it go; then, knowing well what-he wanted, she raised it herself and placed 
it on her head, while she bowed her face to the bed. His hand wandered for 
the last time over the gleaming hair that he had loved so well. She rose, passed 
her arm about his shoulders, and kissed his lips. Her face rested close to his, 
and he seemed to speak to her, but we could not have heard the words even if 
we would. So they remained for a long while. 

The doctor came and felt his pulse, retreating afterwards with close-shut lips. 
We drew a little nearer, for we knew that he would not be long with us now. 
Suddenly strength seemed to come upon him. He raised himself in his bed, and 
spoke in distinct tones. 

“God has decided,” he said. ‘I’ve tried to do the right thing through it all. 
Sapt, and Bernenstein, and you, old Fritz, shake my hand. No, don’t kiss it. 
We’ve done with pretence now.” 

We shook his hand as he bade us. Then he took the Queen’s hand. Again 
she knew his mind, and moved it to his lips. 

“In life and in death, my sweet Queen,” he murmured. 

And thus he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE COMING OF THE DREAM. 


THERE is little need, and I have little heart, to dwell on what followed the death 
of Mr. Rassendyll. The plans we had laid to secure his tenure of the throne, in 
case he had accepted it, served well in the event of his death. Bauer’s lips were 
for ever sealed; the old woman was too scared and appalled to hint even to her 
gossips at the suspicions she entertained. Rischenheim was loyal to the pledge he 
had given to the Queen. The ashes of the hunting-lodge held their secret fast, 
and none suspected when the charred body which was called Rudolf Rassendyll’s 
was laid to quiet rest in the graveyard of the town of Zenda, hard by the tomb 
of Herbert the forester. For we had from the first rejected any idea of bringing 
the King’s body to Strelsau and setting it in the place of Mr. Rassendyll’s. The 
difficulties of such an undertaking were almost insuperable; in our hearts we did 
not desire to conquer them. As a King Rudolf Rassendyll had died, as a King 
let him lie. As a King he lay in his palace at Strelsau, while the news of his 
murder at the hands of a confederate of Rupert of Hentzau went forth to startle 
and appal the world. At a mighty price our task had been made easy: many 
might have doubted the living, none questioned the dead; suspicions which might 
have gathered round a throne died away at the gate of a vault. The King was 
dead. Who would ask if it were in truth the King who lay in state in the 
great hall of the palace, or whether the humble grave at Zenda held the bones of 
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Sydnry Cowes | 


——————_ 


“She rose and went away sobbing.” 


the last male Elphberg? In the silence of the grave all murmurs and questionings 
were hushed. 

Throughout the day people had been passing and repassing through the great 
hall. There, on a stately bier surmounted by a crown and the drooping folds of 
the royal banner, lay Rudolf Rassendyll. The highest officers guarded him; in 
the Cathedral the Archbishop said a mass for his soul. He had lain there three 
days; the evening of the third had come, and early on the morrow he was to be 
buried. There is a little gallery in the hall, that looks down on the spot where 
the bier stood: here was I on this evening, and with me Queen Flavia. We were 
alone together, and together we saw beneath us the calm face of ‘the dead man. 
He was clad in the white uniform in which he had been crowned; the riband of 
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the Red Rose was across his breast. His hand held a true red rose, fresh and 
fragrant ; Flavia herself had set it there, that even in death he might not miss the 
chosen token of her love. I had not spoken to her, nor she to me, since we came 
there. We watched the pomp round him, and the circles of people that came to 
bring a wreath for him or to look upon his face. I saw a girl come and kneel 
long at the bier’s foot. She rose and went away sobbing, leaving a little circlet 
of flowers. It was Rosa Holf. I saw women come and go weeping, and men 
bite their lips as they passed by. Rischenheim came, pale-faced and troubled ; 
and while all came and went, there, immovable, with drawn sword, in military 
stiffness, old Sapt stood at the head of the bier, his eyes set steadily in front of 
him, and his body never stirring from hour to hour through the long day. 

A distant faint hum of voices reached us. ‘The Queen laid her hand on 
my arm. 

“It is the dream, Fritz,” she said. ‘“ Hark! They speak of the King; they speak 
in low voices and with. grief, but they call him King. It’s what I saw in the 
dream. But he does not hear nor heed. No, he can’t hear nor heed even when 
I call him my King.” 

A sudden impulse came on me, and I turned to her, asking, “What had he 
decided, madame? Would he have been King?” 

She started a little. 

“He didn’t tell me,” she answered, “and I didn’t think of it while he spoke 
to me.” 

“Of what then did he speak, madame?” 

“Only of his love—of nothing but his love, Fritz,” she answered. 

Well, I take it that when a man comes to die, love is more to him than a 
kingdom: it may be, if we could see truly, that it is more to him even while 
he lives. 

“Of nothing but his great love for me, Fritz,” she said again. ‘ And my love 
brought him to his death.” 

“He wouldn’t have had it otherwise,” said I. 

“No,” she whispered ; and she leant over the parapet of the gallery, stretching 
out her arms to him. But he lay still and quiet, not hearing and not heeding 
when she murmured, “My King! my King!” It was even as it had been in 
the dream. 

That night James, the servant, took leave of his dead master and of us. He 
carried to England by word of mouth—for we dared write nothing down—the 
truth concerning the King of Ruritania and Mr. Rassendyll. It was to be told to 
the Earl of Burlesdon, Rudolf’s brother, under a pledge of secrecy; and to this 
day the Earl is the only man besides ourselves who knows the story. His errand 
done, James returned in order to enter the Queen’s service, in which he still is ; 
and he told us that when Lord Burlesdon had heard the story he sat silent for a 
great while, and then said, 

“He did well. Some day I will visit his grave. ‘Tell Her Majesty that there 
is still a Rassendyll, if she has need of one.” 

The offer was such as should come from a man of Rudolf’s name, yet I trust 
that the Queen needs no further service than such as it is our humble duty and 
dear delight to render her. It is our part to strive to lighten the burden that she 
bears, and by our love to assuage her undying grief. For she reigns now in 
Ruritania alone, the last of all the Elphbergs; and her only joy is to talk of 
Mr. Rassendyll with those few who knew him, her only hope that she may some 
day be with him again. 
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In great pomp we laid him to his rest in the vault of the Kings of Ruritania 
in the Cathedral of Strelsau. There he lies among the Princes of the House of 
Elphberg. I think that if there be indeed any consciousness among the dead, or 
any knowledge of what passes in the world they have left, they should be proud 
to call him brother. There rises in memory of him a stately monument, and 
people point it out to one another as the memorial of King Rudolf. I go often 
to the spot, and recall in thought all that passed when he came the first time to 
Zenda, and again on his second coming. For I mourn him as a man mourns a 
trusted leader and a loved comrade, and I should have asked no better than to 
be allowed to serve him all my days. Yet I serve the Queen, and in that I do 
most truly serve her lover. 

Times change for all of us. The roaring flood of youth goes by, and the 
stream of life sinks to a quiet flow. Sapt is an old man now; soon my sons 
will be grown up, men enough themselves to serve Queen Flavia. Yet the memory 
of Rudolf Rassendyll is fresh to me as on the day he died, and the vision of the 
death of Rupert of Hentzau dances often before my eyes. It may be that some 
day the whole story shall be told, and men shall judge of it for themselves. To 
me it seems now as though all had ended well. I must not be misunderstood : 
my heart is still sore for the loss of him. But we saved the Queen’s fair fame, 
and to Rudolf himself the fatal stroke came as a relief from a choice too difficult: 
on the one side lay what impaired his own honour, on the other what threatened 
hers. As I think on this my anger at his death is less, though my grief cannot 
be. To this day I know not how he chose; no, and I don’t know how he should 
have chosen. Yet he had chosen, for his face was calm and clear. 

Come, I have thought so much of him that I will go now and stand before 
his monument, taking with me my last-born son, a little lad of ten. He is not 
too young to desire to serve the Queen, and not too young to learn to love 
and reverence him who sleeps there in the vault and was in his life the noblest 
gentleman I have known. 

I will take the boy with me and tell him what I may of brave King Rudolf, 
how he fought and how he loved, and how he held the Queen’s honour and his 
own above all things in this world. The boy is not too young to learn such 
lessons from the life of Mr. Rassendyll. And while we stand there I will turn 
again into his native tongue—for, alas, the young rogue loves his toy soldiers 
better than his Latin !—the inscription that the Queen wrote with her own hand, 
directing that it should be inscribed in that stately tongue over the tomb in which 
her life lies buried: “To Rudolf, who reigned lately in this city, and reigns for 
ever in her heart.—QUEEN FLAVIA.” 

I told him the meaning, and he spelt the big words over in his childish voice ; 
at first he stumbled, but the second time he had it right, and recited with a little 
touch of awe in his fresh young tones :— 

RUDOLFO 
Qui in hac civitate nuper regnavit 
In corde ipsius in zternum regnat 
FLAVIA REGINA. 


I felt his hand tremble in mine, and he looked up in my face. 
“God save the Queen, father,” said he. 
ANTHONY Hope. 


THE END. 

















“THE PEOPLE THAT DELIGHT IN WAR.” 


I. 


LITTER of steel along the sunny street, 

A strain of martial music clear and loud, 
The stream of scarlet flowing like a tide 
’Mid the wild cheering of the eager crowd, 
The blazoned banners floating far and wide, 
And sounding over all the measured beat— 
Like rolling drums—of those exultant feet 
That march to death or glory side by side. 
Thus they go forth who never may return, 
A deadly fever fills the Nations’ veins, 
The fires of Passion fierce and fiercer burn, 
Till—as some captive panther bursts its chains— 
Men stand amazed at that tremendous sight, 
Empire ’gainst Empire arming in its might. 





Il. 


This is the pride of War. Ah! who shall tell 

The story’s issue? ’Tis that redd’ning field 

Across whose length a thirsty river runs, 

Fed with their blood who knew not how to yield ; 
Who died ’mid cannon’s smoke and roar of guns, 
And trampling hosts that crushed them as they fell ; 
’Mid strife that turns the fair earth into hell, 

Whilst Rachel’s voice laments her glorious sons! 

The Death-wail sobs above the Victor-song ; 

Such tears might tarnish even Honour’s prize, 

And our sick hearts cry out, “How long! how long! 
Lord God of Battles? When wilt Thou arise? 
When shall Thy Kingdom come—Thy Righteous Law, 
Healing the Nations from the wounds of War?” 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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A BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 


N the beautiful valley of Blacksburg, called by its inhabitants, with doubtful 
originality, “The Garden Spot of Virginia,” lies “Smithfield,” cradle and 
home of the Preston race, since the wife of the builder and founder saw her 

husband fall dead at her feet, pierced to the heart by an Indian arrow. A place 
so old naturally teems with traditions and relics, and many volumes could be 
filled with the legends—warlike, sentimental, and laughable—attaching to almost 
every article in the quaint old house. 

Since 1812 a curious brass-bound desk, too unwieldy for beauty, had occupied an 
unconspicuous corner in the Smithfield dining-room. Beyond the fact that it was 
captured by Colonel James Patton Preston in Canada during the war of 1812, little 
was known of it, and the desk itself was not sufficiently interesting to excite remark or 
challenge investigation. By the summer of 1894 the grandson of Colonel Preston, 
to whom it has descended, had almost forgotten that there was any history attached 
to it at all, and simply used it as a common receptacle for old papers, bills, ete. 

It chanced, however, one day in June of that same year, that it attracted the 
attention of a Civil Engineer, exceptionally skilful in all sorts of delicate mechanism. 
His interest being aroused by the history given him of its origin, he examined it 
with more intelligent eyes. Finding abundant space unaccounted for in the open 
compartments, he made a careful examination, and after considerable trouble he 
brought to light a hidden drawer extending over the entire lower surface of the 
desk, while further search developed six small drawers, the last filled chiefly with 
extracts from English and American papers bearing upon the questions of the 
day. In one was found several small coins, very old, and battered beyond the 
power of deciphering. One was given over to romance, and contains a dainty 
little embroidered bag and two tiny tortoiseshell combs, with a quaint little vial 
of attar of roses. With these was a folded paper, most carefully enclosed in a 
larger one. Within the inner wrap lay a curl of golden hair, exquisite in texture 
and colour; and upon the paper the following lines were written in a graceful and 
pretty female hand :— 





‘* May you with choicest gifts from Heaven be blest, 
May no uneasy cares disturb your rest ; 
May Heaven protect you whilst you’re on the seas, 
Secure from murdering foes and stormy breeze ; 
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May every port you meet, a friend be near 

To soften every toil, and be sincere : 

May prosp’rous gales attend you while away ; 
Your wished return will cheer each anxious day. 
May Heaven the guardian still of you remain, 
And waft you safely to your home again.” 


The large compartment at the bottom of the desk was entirely filled with 
letters and papers, all belonging or referring to the same individual—the owner 
of the whole—who, as shown by the documents, was “Ensign John Highmore 
Jeboult,” of the First Somerset Regiment of Militia. His commission from the 
British Government as Ensign is there, with other papers referring to his family 
and personal history. Mr. Jeboult appears to have been a singularly methodical 
person for so young a man, and preserved copies of many of his own letters, even 
those to members of his own family. Owing to this fact, the sequence of a pretty 
little love story is preserved in a remarkable manner; and while occasional 
“missing links” prove somewhat puzzling, the outline of his short life-history is 
complete, and the letters are therefore given unchanged in each smallest particular. 
They are, in most instances, written to his family and his sweetheart, with the 
exception of the “ Martin Letters.” The many quaint and curious odds and ends 
found with the letters are omitted, as well as by far the larger number of the 
letters, only such as bear upon the story being retained and given in full. 

Ropert F. BALDWIN. 

Norfolk, Virginia. 


LETTER No. 1. 


from the Mother of J. H. J. to Himself. 
SALISBURY, May 15¢h, 1810. 

My Dear Son, 

I received your letter safe, and was happy to hear it left you as well as, 
I am happy to say, this leaves all your family. 

My journey to London was uneventful, but I enjoyed seeing both place and 
people once again. In view of the fact that your regiment may receive orders at 
any time, I pray you, dear son, return home, with all possible speed, as there is 
much to be done, and the time is short. Miss Hayter says she will write to you, 
if you do not get to London before leaving. I must say you did not tell the half 
in your commendation of her. I think I never saw so white a skin—except when 
I was named your mother, when it turned a most beautiful red. Did you know 
she had been sick of a fever, and lost all her beautiful hair? I could not deem 
the loss a very great misfortune, however; the short curls that cover her bonny 
head are beautiful enough. 

There is a part of John Craig of Craig’s Court’s Regiment which will return to 
England in a few weeks. I pray God you may have a better voyage than they 
had. Your sisters all beg their kind love to you, and hope you are quite well. 
I believe I told you Wm. Grey is still in Portugal, but has not been engaged. 
John St. Henson has gone to the Indies. 

I now conclude with my kind love to you, heartily praying for your health and 
happiness. 

Ever 


Your Aff. Mother, 
M. JEBOULT. 
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LETTER No. 2. 


J. H. JeBoutt to his Mother. 


PLYMOUTH, Fune 2nd, 1810. 


My REVERED MOTHER, 

Your valued letter reached me some days ago, but in the great press of 
business incident upon our impending departure, I have not been able to make 
the reply which my duty demanded and my devotion urged. We are about 
concluded, however, and I will be with you, God willing, as soon after this writing 
as I can by any means accomplish it. I will be most truly grateful if you or my 
sisters can discover for me the meaning of Elenora Hayter’s strange demeanour. 
I suppose she has heard some false account of that cursed Martin affair. When 
I sail I shall leave the letters pertaining to the affair in your hands to be sent to 
her. We are in great confusion here, which does not ease the already perturbed 
state of my mind. Present my respectful love to my father and sisters, and accept 
the same for your honored self. 

Your devoted son, 
JoHN HIGHMORE JEBOULT. 


LETTER No. 3. 


To ENsIGN JEBOoULYT from ELENORA HAYTER. 
; LONDON, Fuly 12th, 1810. 
To EnsiGN JOHN HIGHMORE JEBOULT, 
Canal St., Sarum—Wilts. 
SIR :— 

Will you excuse the liberty I take in sending you this letter? It is the 
first time I ever had cause to address a Gentleman on such a subject. Yet, when 
I find myself mistreated, and that I do, in the present instant, I do not scruple 
to avow it. The cool manner with which you have treated me lately has not 
passed unobserved by me and, believe me, it is a point I cannot conceive. If I 
have offended, it is unknown to me. Do not misunderstand me, and fancy I zsh 
you to speak ; on the contrary, it is of little consequence to me whether we meet 
good or ill friends, though I should be sorry to do the latter. But recollect, I do 
not intend to make any remuneration until I know what I have done. But perhaps 
you are capricious? If that be the case, 1 do not wonder at your passing without 
taking the least notice. I cannot but say, ill friends as we now are, but I should 
like very much to know what has been my offence to merit such severe looks ; 
it must be some erroneous crime, but of what nature I must leave to some 
Supernatural Being (if there be one) to explain for me, unless your chagrin is 
sufficiently subdued for an explanation. 

Will you have the goodness not to show this letter, but when you have 
perused it, return it; by so doing you will greatly oblige, 


ELENORA MILLICENT HAYTER. 


P.S. Though I have written this letter I am almost afraid to send it, but 
relying upon your Honor as a Soldier, I will not allow myself to imagine for a 
moment but you will return it in another sheet of paper as soon as you have read 
it, and will keep it secret for all time. 
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LETTER No. 4. 


ON BOARD THE BosTICK TRANSPT., August 11th, 1810. 

DeEaR ELENORA, 

Previous to leaving England I cannot lose the opportunity of bidding 
farewell to one for whose happiness will be offered up my latest prayer. I was 
this morning walking with a Bro. Officer of mine, who has been transferred to 
the Medusa, and on inquiry found that the company on board her have been 
ordered to proceed to Plymouth. I find that I am not strong enough to resist the 
opportunity of sending you a few lines—the last you will be ever troubled with 
from your capricious (?) lover and friend. Your letter of July 12th was sent on 
to me here, and came to my hand last night. ‘It is too hard a riddle for me to 
read. I had put it down to the influence of that villain Martin, that you had 
deliberately turned your back to the street as I came down. I wish to ask if you 
thought it my duty to stop and command you to turn round? No, Elenora: I know 
not what has come between us—God knows no falter nor failing on the part of me; 
but the cruelty of your last letter proves that it will cause no heart ache on your part, 
because I bid you farewell, it may be fc: ever. 

I have left in mother’s hands cop. s of all the documents relating to the 
unfortunate affair at Salisbury, and I make ,ne last request that you will read 
them, and do me justice, though that is a poor substitute for what you once told 
me was “mine for ever.” 

I could write on, and on; but, fearful of going too far, I must conclude with 
wishing you every kind of happiness this world affords, and may your felicity 
in this life never for a moment be alloyed by the remembering of one who, 
having lost you, has little left to live for. 

J. H. JesBoutt. 


[Here follow four letters relating to the charges brought by Mr. Martin against 
Lieutenant Jeboult. These letters contain little of interest.| 


LETTER No. 9. 
No. 5 of Martin Letters. Major FRIEND fo Captain ANDREWS. 


Rect. Depot, SALISBURY, Aug. 11th, 1810, 
Capt. ANDREWS. 
SIR :— 

Mr. Jeboult has placed before me the documents and facts relating to Mr. 
Martin’s outrageous and unwarrantable attack upon Mr. Jeboult’s character. So 
far from Mr. Martin’s accounts of the occasion being correct, Mr. Jeboult acted 
with becoming spirit, and if perhaps somewhat hot-headed, it is not to be 
wondered at, in the face of the provocation, and his dignity never suffered during 
the entire transaction. Fact is, Mr. Hussey is a tool in Martin’s hands, and 
Martin himself, I think, unworthy the title of man or officer. Gen’l. Champagne 
has called for a Court of Inquiry, but I shrewdly suspect Martin will never allow 
it to come to that, since his treacherous baseness would inevitably come to the 
light. 

I have a high esteem for Mr. Jeboult, personally, as well as for the sake of 
his family, who are people of the highest degree of worth and culture. 
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Mr. Jeboult is a man of unsullied reputation and brilliant past, and I predict 
for him an equally brilliant future. 
Hoping you will throw your weight into the scale for him, I am, sir. 


Your Obliged Humble Svt., 
GALBRAITH GORDON FRIEND. 


LETTER No. Io. 


No. 6 of Martin Letters. 


DEVIZES, Sunday, Aug. 15th, 1810. 
J. H. Jesoutt, Ens’. 
41st SOMERSET REG’T. 
SIR :— 

Having insulted you upon the night of the 7th instant and maliciously 
falsified statements to your detriment then and thereafter, I hereby acknowledge 
that I was in the wrong, and that ~ know of nothing in your character at any 
time, calculated to create coolness wetween you and the other officers of the 
Reg’t. I acknowledge that I alone was to blame, and respectfully request that 
you will think no more of it. 

THos. MARTIN, 
41st REco’r. 


LETTER No. 11. 


From J. H. J.’s. Mother and Sisters to Himself. 


SARUM, WILTS, Jan. 5¢h, 1812. 
My Dear JoHN,— 

No language is adequate to express the joy and felicity we have each one 
experienced since the receipt of your long looked for and most welcome letter. 
Your father was dining with Canon Ogle in the Close, when he heard that mother 
had a letter, when he excused himself and came immediately home. Canon Ogle 
is Dr. Eyer’s successor—he, poor old man, has been dead these six weeks. 
Mother has fretted very much in these times of awful suspense, and she looks 
worsted. Had the current report reached her of the loss of the Bostick, I believe 
she would have died. ‘Thanks are due to the Almighty Friend, who preserved 
your life and strength in the midst of such appalling disasters. I wish I could 
give you a cheerful letter, but the news in Salisbury for the last year or so is 
death writ large. Mr. Windham has given up his place as a member of 
Parliament, and it is thought Paul Matheson will tree him. We quite long for 
your Journal, and hope it contains some account of Quebec. England is, at 
present, in a dreadful situation. Whole families have been murdered in London 
within the last three weeks. One family by name Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Moore, 
their infant child, shopman and servant, were all murdered in one night. About 
two days after a Mr. and Mrs. Williamson and their servant met the same fate. 
Three other instances of the same kind in Oxford St., while upwards of thirty 
country seats and innumerable public houses in the region of Hanover and 
Cavendish Square have been plundered of money and plate. 

London is all in confusion. They have gone in the country now. A fearful 
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murder was committed in the neighborhood of Marlboro. A man went to market 
in the morning, and on his return that evening, saw a light in an unoccupied 
room, of which he had the key. He had taken a soldier into his cart to give 
him a lift; he desired him to load his gun, as all was not well at home. He did 
so, and they went up to the house, which, finding locked, he forced the door, 
and fell over the body of his wife, stretched across it, with her throat cut from 
ear to ear. They then ran upstairs and met two men; the soldier shot one and 
secured the other, the only single instance of an arrest having been made during 
all these horrors. The papers of to-day say the robbers are too formidable to 
render it possible to secure them without organised force, and they are as bold as 
wonderful in the eluding of justice. The papers stated that they would put a 
mark upon a certain house, in conspicuous places, and in spite of watching, soldiers 
mounting guard, and every other precaution, they have sooner or later plundered 
every marked house. One is tempted to believe in a materialization of the Devil, 
for whether our spiritual enemy works in person or not, for certain there is no 
lack of Devils Incarnate. 

You would be sorrowful to see the alteration in Elenora Hayter’s appearance. 
She seems to be completely prostrated by nervous terrors. Her pretty ways are 
all gone, and she has no vestige of colour, while her pretty pathetic eyes go to 
my heart. 

My mother bids me close that she may send you a few words of thanksgiving. 
She speaks of you, John, as of one risen from the dead! I saw a stranger stare 
most wonderfully the other day, as if wondering whether to doubt her state or 
her statements. 

With heartfelt love and affection, dear John, 
Your ever loving sister, 
SUSAN. 


My DEAR Son,— 

I must add a few lines to Susan’s letter, to express my unspeakable joy 
to know that you are safe and well. Only God can fathom the agonies of the 
past few weeks; the children reproached me for fretting, but what was I to do, 
with my boy before me ever, dead and ghastly? We hear that Transfers are to 
sail the latter part of March to relieve the better disciplined regiments—the 41st 
and 49th—and that I know would please you. We were filled with happiness by 
the accounts given of you, and how highly all of the officers of the ‘ Somerset ” 
speak of you. Capt. Wesley’s servant told Mrs. Jarvis you would never see an 
officer wronged nor a man oppressed. My soul is filled with rejoicing. God has 
most mercifully dealt with us, and with the prayer that Heaven’s richest blessing 
may be with you ever, I am with kind love, 


Your devoted mother, 
M. JEBOULT. 


DeEaR BROTHER,— 

Mother lets me put in a little note with hers and Susan’s, to tell you how 
glad and proud I am of you. I am seventeen years old, dear Jack! You know 
the new men are in the depot, and some of the officers are here all the time. 

There was a beautiful assembly Wednesday night, and was it not by great good 
luck that we heard of your safety on Tuesday, thus I was enabled to go. A thousand 
questions were asked about my brave brother. Come back a Captain at least, 
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Jack! Tell me about the young people of Quebec. Are the girls very lovely 
and the men very fine, handsome gallants? And of course about you and about 
the war. 


Susan says I must close. My note is becoming a letter. 


Your little Sister 
Mary JEBOULT. 


LETTER No. 12. 


LONDON, May 20¢h, 1812. 
LiEuT. JEBOULT, 


DEAR SIR :— 

Thinking it would afford you pleasure to meet with one who can assure 
you that all Friends are well, particularly your dear Family, I embrace this opportunity 
of sending, by my friend, Mr. Matheson, whose uncle, Mr. Robert Nichol, will, 
I flatter myself, pay you some attention. We are particularly acquainted with 
Col. Nichol, who lives next door, but not personally known to Mr. Robert 
Nichol. I never saw your Mother look better. 

We hear that your Regiment will soon return to England; be it where it will, 
we all unite in wishing you Success. Accept my Father’s, Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis’s 
best respect. 

I remain your Obliged Friend, 
ELENORA HayTEr. 


LETTER No. 13. 


QUEBEC, Sept. 10th, 1812. 
My DEAR GirRL :— 

Whatever this world may bring me, I can never know more supreme bliss 
than your little letter brought me. Its stilted, stiff and stern sentences imposed 
upon me not one whit, Sweetheart. Knowing you as I do, ’twas not hard to read 
between the lines, and know that my dear Girl has forgiven me for all those 
terrible crimes I never committed. And, yet, oh, Elenora how could you ever 
think it? Well, we will forget it and think only of the future, which I hope will 
be as bright as the past months have been dark. Had I been ten times more 
angry than I was, the sprig of mignonette would have softened my heart. I see 
again your sister’s garden, and Elenora’s face as she gave me the fragrant spray 
that meant so much to me. We will be happy yet, sweetheart! Our regiment is 
to embark in three weeks, and then, Hey! for merry England! I wish I had 
you with me here. When we have time for social life, there is a great deal of it, 
‘ and some of a most pleasant kind. I send you, in this letter, a business 
announcement which was distributed the breadth and height of the city, lately. Is 
not that an original? I must leave you now, for it is my intention to apprise 
your dear parents of our renewed betrothal by this mail. 

God keep you ever for Him and for me. 


Your true and devoted lover, 
J. H. JeBoutt. 
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LETTER No. 14. 


QUEBEC, Sept. 24th, 1812. 
Mr. REGINALD JEBOULT, 


ESTEEMED SIR :— 

It is with a feeling of profound sorrow that I seat myself to perform the 
heavy office of a bearer of evil tidings. You will surmise, that I have news, and 
not good news, of your absent son. Mr. Jeboult has gone through every engagement, 
with distinguished bravery; his captaincy was an assured thing. On Thursday 
evening, towards the close of the engagement, Mr. Jeboult saw the color-bearer 
over-borne, and in the space of one moment, as it seemed, he made a gallant 
rush, captured the colors, and carried them possibly one hundred yards, when his 
arm being wounded, and the flag drooping, his foot caught and _ he fell, carrying 
the colors with him. We thought him not seriously wounded at first, but a 
short time soon evidenced there was some deep wound yet unknown, and the 
surgeon on examining him, advised that he be not removed as long as life remained. 
I got to him as quickly as could be, and found him entirely conscious, and 
perfectly calm. He pressed my hand and made several efforts to speak, but could 
not. Just before the end he said quite clearly, “ Tell Elenora,” tried to say more 
but failed, smiled faintly and then died, with that same loveable light of joyous 
manliness upon his -countenance as he had borne in life. Your son has left a 
noble legacy, in the name he bears in his regiment for bravery, generosity, 
gentleness and truth. He had completely lived down that vile Martin slander, and 
no greater proof of his worth could be given, than the large-hearted generosity 
with which he endeavored to rescue Martin from the ignominy he so _ richly 
deserved. Your son charged me with the care of his effects, including a desk in 
which the papers are concealed in a secret drawer, of which he tells me you know 
the working. It is my present purpose to send this by post, but in the event of 
any further trouble, I will place it in the compartment named, trusting they may 
one day come safely to hand. 

I don’t presume to offer consolation to a family smitten beneath so crushing 
a blow. Simply testifying to his worth, to my sorrow for you, my sympathy with 
you, I beg to subscribe myself, 


Yr. obliged humble serv’t., 
G. G. FRIEND, 
Major. 
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" UREEM BUXSH!” 
“Sahib,” hastily responded a red-coated chuprassie, as he ran out 
from the adjoining tent. 

“Give my salaam to Ressaldar Jan Baz Khan of the Betwa Horse, and say I 
want to see him. Place another chair here.” 

The man retired, leaving Captain Hawk, Deputy Commissioner, Collector, 
Bara Sahib, Autocrat, what-you-will of the Betwa District, to return to the 
consideration of his official letters, which he had found awaiting him on his 
coming back from his morning’s ride. 

The season was the Punjab cold weather, and the place an encampment in an 
expanse of sombre monotonous plain, just for the present startled into life by the 
tents of the Deputy Commissioner and his following. The Punjab has not, as a 
rule, much to boast of in the way of scenery, except in the sub-montane districts, 
nor are they to be compared to the rich pastures and dense woodlands of more 
favoured localities to the south; but this particular tract over which Hawk held 
sway was almost as bad a sample of the Land of the Five Rivers as could be 
found. It was a monotony of dreary and soul-depressing desert, the bed of a sea 
that had centuries ago disappeared ; the soil—except in a few favoured localities— 
being either burnt into adamantine hardness by the summer heats, or giving place 
to vast stretches of shifting sands, so laden with saltpetre that the lightest step 
flung up the pulverised dust in heavy clouds. For weary miles there were no 
signs of vegetable life, but jungle grass, coarse, short and scanty, or prickly thorns 
and bushes, so impregnated with the saline bitterness of the soil that even for 
fuel their roots and branches were quite useless. And yet, cattle and horses of 
such excellence were reared in this district that whatever came to a horse or 
cattle fair with the hall-mark of Betwa was certain of the best of prices. It 
would have puzzled the casual traveller to comprehend where the pastures lay for 
the fine breeds of oxen for which the tract was renowned ; but certain it is that 
405 
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they existed, and that the wonderful bracing winter climate of the Bar helped to 
rear up a hardy stock which had secured one of the best names in the market. 
In the almost total absence of water, these solitudes are in the hot months seldom 
traversed, for serais, or rest-houses with wells, are few and far between. But with 
the advent of the cold season all is changed, and as the pungent smoke from the 
village evening fires begins to hang in long, low, horizontal lines, and there is 
towards sunset a sort of sting in the air which tells of frosts and future nights of 
extreme cold, then the great Bar assumes another aspect. It woos you with a 
subtle, indefinable charm. There comes a sense of freedom in the tremendous 
distances by which you are engirt, and as the gaze sweeps unchecked round the 
vast circle—a veritable ocean of dry land—life in this clear, glorious atmosphere 
does indeed seem worth living. 

Hawk was not, however, given to moralising, and was too interested in what 
lay to his hand to trouble himself much about scenery. Throwing his letters on 
a small table near, he sat reflecting, with his arms crossed; and then, hearing 
footsteps, rose up and greeted the new-comer in a frankly courteous manner. 

“Come, Ressaldar Sahib,” he cordially said, “I want to have a talk with you. 
You arrived, I suppose, when I was out?” 

“The Sircar is right. This humble person came in an hour ago.” 

“That is how I missed you. Pray be seated. I had to go. However, let us 
to business. Have you got any news regarding Towana Khan?” 

“Protector of the Poor! that son of a burnt father is in league with the 
Shaitan.” 

“Then you can’t say where he is?” 

“Even as the dust of the wilderness”—with a gesture of despair—“ this 
person without faith suddenly rises and—disappears. Against other criminals we 
secure proof. But this crafty one steals cattle as if by magic, and yet we can 
obtain no evidence. Might this slave of Government make a suggestion ?” 

“What do ycu propose?” inquired the Deputy Commissioner. 

“Tf this presumptuous one offends may he be pardoned. Even worse men 
than Towana Khan have been accepted in your Highness’ Ressala. ‘The villain, 
too, is of good family.” 

“Yes, Jan Baz Khan, I know that; and,” said Hawk, interrupting, “I had 
thought of what you suggest; but the time has not yet come to give him a place 
in the Betwa Horse. And another thing is that we have not yet laid hands on 
the man.” 

“But he could be found,” persisted the Ressaldar. ‘“ Assuredly he would 
accept service on good pay, and we all know how great is the mercy of the 
British Raj.” 

“T am not so sure that he would take service. No, no, Jan Baz Khan, he 
and I must meet on more equal terms, and for the present he has scored off us. 
But there is something else that I wanted to speak to you about. How many 
budmashes (bad characters) have you on your list ?” 

“If this unworthy one might inspect the police books at the Thannah 

“Never mind that. Exactitude is not required. Have you two hundred?” 

“More like three hundred, I should say.” 

“Towana Khan’s name is not among them ?” 

“Through your clemency it is not. That base person is artful as a crow, and 
no charge sheet has ever been drawn up. We have only had suspicions.” 

“Yes, he is a shrewd fellow. Well, for the present leave him alone. Mark 
you, give him a free hand. I have my reasons. And now listen. Send out at 
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“Come, Ressaldar Sahib, | want to have a talk with you.” 


once and summon all the dudmashes to report themselves to me at the Court 
House within a week. ‘This is the toth: on the 17th they are to be present.” 

“Tt shall be as the Hakim desires ;” and, rising and respectfully saluting, the 
Ressaldar went away to issue the necessary orders. 

Selected by John Lawrence, just as the last embers of the great Mutiny were 
dying out, to rule the Betwa District—a tract as large as the counties of Wilts 
and Somerset put together,—Hawk had been duly posted upon what he was to 
expect and what the Government would expect from him. To a large extent he was 
his own master, but even a strong man and one with a resolute will was not to 
imagine he was chosen for Betwa merely to keep things quiet. He had certain 
duties to perform, and he knew that he would have to render a strict count of 
his charge. Where there had been turbulence and predatory fighting, there was in 
the future to be respect for law and order; crime was to be summarily repressed, 
and every chief in the district was to have it brought home to him that the 
British Raj was supreme and above every one. It has been said that anything 
can be done with a sufficiency of bayonets; but it has been the glory of the 
English administration in the East to secure its ends, and also the contentment 
and prosperity of subject populations, without having recourse to the tyrannous 
oppression of superior numbers. And had Hawk desired—which he did not—to 
have a trained force at his disposal, it is merely sufficient to say that none such was, 
or could be, available. If he, with his own mother-wit and the limited revenue 
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resources placed at his disposal, could not make headway against insubordination 
and succeed in bringing matters round, then he might depend upon it that he would 
soon be relieved by some officer who possessed the requisite qualifications. Luckily, 
Hawk was real grit. There was not much of the velvet glove in the iron hand 
with which he ruled in Betwa; and one and all quickly learnt that orders issued 
were meant to be implicitly obeyed. With all the advantages of his military 
training, it had been no difficult matter to get together a respectable mounted 
quasi police force. Many of the troopers had been rather shady characters; but 
strict discipline, regular pay, and fair treatment soon had their effect ; and so it 
came about that no more loyal and trustworthy body of men could be found than the 
Betwa Horse, as Hawk, with pardonable pride, had dubbed them. And this Ressala 
had its work cut out for it. By persistent and steady effort much had been effected, 
and at any rate there was now security for life and limb; and the gangs of 
marauders either in the district or who used to enter it from outside had been 
thoroughly overawed, no longer finding it a safe business even on the darkest 
nights to track their way across the desert, their aim the plunder of some village 
or to wreak vengeance on an ancient foe. For Hawk the ubiquitous, and his swift 
Ressala, seemed always to learn beforehand of such proceedings ; and at last, dispirited 
and baffled by frequent defeats and the tremendous severity exercised, not merely 
on those captured, but on the villages from which they came, the district seemed 
at last to settle down, the more turbulent characters taking themselves off to other 
localities. 

All this was so far satisfactory; but, unfortunately, while crime of one sort 
steadily diminished, crime of another sort as steadily increased. While Betwa had 
been under the stern rule of Runjeet Sing, there had always been time between 
the coming and going of the Maharajah’s forces to do a very good business in 
cattle stealing; but when a more turbulent period came, and a general system 
of looting could be carried on all round, the normal crime of the people fell into 
abeyance, simply because, when there was no pretence of protection for property, 
cattle rearing died a natural death. But now, with a return to respectability and 
obedience to the law, the trade in cattle received a stimulus, and large herds 
of oxen roamed over the Sar, which was divided off into grazing areas, each tract 
being annually sold to the highest bidder. Those who reared cattle and became 
the Government tenants were well-to-do men, and some were important chiefs ; 
but the taint of cattle stealing was on one and all of them, and if it so happened 
that a dozen fresh heifers were some day found grazing in the Chumurti reserve, 
the great Sirdar Jumal Khan quietly chuckled to himself and asked no foolish 
questions of his herdsmen. That this acquisition to his stock came from the 
Burati reserve, and was the property of Bahadur Jhung, was a mere detail; and 
certain it was that the last-named chief would not be a whit more scrupulous. 
The main thing was not to be found out; and cattle lifting and the concealment 
of what was stolen very soon became quite a fine art. 

Then from petty theft it came at last to wholesale driving. This was a fresh 
difficulty for Hawk, as it became almost impossible ever to secure reliable evidence 
which would ensure conviction; and if intimation of an intended raid did reach 
the police, long before they got to the spot the cattle had been drafted off to places 
miles distant. It may be thought that in such a tract of country it would be 
impossible to raid two or three hundred head of cattle without the tracks of so 
large a host leading to certain finding; but the thieves, rapidly heading towards 
either the Ravi or the Chenab—the two great rivers which coursed through the 
district—there embarked their plunder in boats kept in readiness, and once on the 
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stream it was very difficult to determine where the lost cattle had been conveyed. 
But Hawk soon circumvented such manceuvres. Every boat on the two rivers was 
numbered, and their owners were bound, under the heaviest penalties, to have them 
always at their own particular ferries, while the police, patrolling, took very good 
care that these orders were strictly adhered to; the successful seizure of one or 
two large consignments of stolen cattle just about this time effectually settling the 
matter, so that cattle stealing on an important scale died out. 

It was, however, too good a business to be given over altogether, and a class 
of needy, unscrupulous men sprang up, who loved the life of cattle thieving, both 
for the chances of danger it brought with it and for the joy it caused them to 
give the Bara Sahib slap after slap in the face, when he completely and utterly 
failed to put his hand on these depredators or to recover the cattle that they 
had stolen. The worst of all these offenders was one Towana Khan, who indeed 
developed a perfect genius in the matter of cattle lifting. His arrangements were 
so good that, though it was certain he had been the main agent in some 
considerable raid, nothing but bare suspicion of his handiwork was ever raised ; 
and his associates—by virtue of position and descent he was far above those that 
worked for him so loyally—never once betrayed him. His plans were laid with 
the greatest care. Meeting at some seraz in the Bar, a few miles from the reserve 
to be plundered, Towana Khan and his mounted friends would separate at nightfall 
and proceed to business, gradually drawing the circle closer and closer, when, 
with a sudden rush on the half-awakened herdsmen, some eight or ten head of 
cattle would be swept out of sight, and never be again seen by their owner. 
Occasionally, when pursuit got too hot, the cattle were recovered, but Towana and 
his friends invariably escaped scot free; and at last it became a regular struggle 
between the police and the outlaw as to which could outwit the other. As may 
be imagined, Towana Khan had always the best of it. His last exploit had 
been to appear before the city guard, garbed as a mendicant, the disguise being 
so admirable that no one could detect him. He stayed for days outside the 
guard-room, and then mysteriously hinted that he could show the very house in an 
out-of-the-way part of the town where Towana Khan was to be found. Six men and 
an under-officer were told off for the seizure, the faguir volunteering to hobble 
on just in front and put the freebooter off his guard, when the police were to 
rush in and secure him. All happened as he desired. The police did rush in, 
but to find that their guide had mysteriously disappeared, throwing over the light 
as he vanished ; and before the pursuing party could realise the situation the bolts 
of the doors were shot to, and there the whole of them had to remain till next 
morning, when their cries attracted attention. 

On the morning of the interview with Jan Baz Khan, Hawk had received a 
short note from Sir John; for that great ruler of men liked to keep himself in 
touch with his officers, and found that a few lines in his own hand were far more 
certain of prompt and busy attention than could be a long and laboured secretarial 
document. The Chief Commissioner’s letter ran as follows :— 


“My DEAR HAWK,—You have justified my selection of you for the charge of the 
Betwa District, and you will still further do so if you see now to the opening up of 
your communications with the adjoining districts by broad roads, suitable for military 
purposes. All your chief towns should be similarly connected with your own head- 
quarters. You have already had the grazing dues placed at your disposal, so that there 
need be no difficulty about funds. Please see to this at once. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ JOHN LAWRENCE.” 
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It so happened, however, that all was not quite such easy sailing as it seemed 
on the surface, and Hawk felt himself in a position of some difficulty ; for of what 
avail were ample funds if labour was non-existent? ‘The country, it was true, had 
settled down ; but to suddenly collect a large number of the more respectable 
inhabitants by a forced corvée had in it an element of danger, for was there not 
the certain risk of lowering the confidence that was just springing up as to the 
bona fides and honesty of purpose of the British rule? No; Hawk thought it over 
and reluctantly came to the conclusion that that plan would not answer. As _ for 
importing labour, the thing could not be done, for the district was too remote, and 
the expense of bringing men from a distance would be enormous. ‘Then an_ idea 
struck him. Here were some two or three hundred of the worst characters in the 
district, all of them under police surveillance, and many under security for good 
behaviour. Why not employ them? At any rate it would keep them out of 
mischief; and, satisfied after his conversation with the Ressaldar that a way out 
of the difficulty had been found, he said nothing more about his plans; and so 
when the day arrived for the future road-makers to put in an appearance, no one 
had the least inkling of what was the purport of this incoming. Extremely 
indignant were the dudmashes when they learnt what was in store for them; but 
the Hakim’s orders were not to be trifled with. Their names were already in the 
police books, and anything like open rebellion was out of the question ; indeed, 
Hawk took very good care that nothing of the sort could occur. He called a 
meeting of the chief people in the district, and informed them at a local durbar 
that the great “Jan Larrens” had sent him orders to make roads, but he, their 
Deputy Commissioner, did not wish to harass honest people, so he had collected 
all the bad characters, who would work as labourers, receiving regular pay, and 
thus be kept from cattle stealing and other crimes. ‘The sympathies of the 
audience were so completely with the Bara Sahib that the malcontents were 
cowed, and finding they were actually to be paid for what they did, they became 
almost contented. Gangs were at once formed and sent out, and with every lot 
was a force of police. ‘The work was by no means difficult, the main labour being 
the removal of scrub jungle—for levelling there was next to none—and the business 
proceeded very expeditiously. 

And with this off his mind, and so many of the bad characters of the district 
usefully employed, it now seemed to Hawk that if a really vigorous effort were 
made, Towana Khan might be captured. He had purposely not had this man 
called in, and appeared to have quite forgotten his existence ; but he never relaxed 
his vigilance, and yet waited until he could secure him, as it were, red-handed. 
An accident, however, placed the cattle lifter in the grasp of the law, and this was 
how it came about. ‘Towana Khan flattered himself that the Deputy Commissioner 
had given up all attempts to apprehend him, and now, either single-handed or with 
two or three confederates, he again commenced his old trade, and growing bolder 
than ever, on one occasion had nearly succeeded in carrying off several head of 
cattle close to the headquarter station, when he and the two men with him 
perceived that the police were advancing. Before Towana Khan and his men 
were observed they concealed themselves in the scrub, their horses being a little 
distance off. Riding up, the sowars found a herdsman gagged and fastened to a 
tree, and this man declared that ‘Towana Khan had been his assailant. At once 
circling round, the troopers came on the cattle lifters just after they had mounted 
and were galloping off. Swift pursuit was at once given, and, unluckily for Towana 
Khan, his horse stumbled in a rat hole and flung him so heavily that before he 
could again mount he was surrounded and captured, 
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“He was surrounded and captured.” 


The awkward part of the business was that there was only one actual witness 
for the prosecution ; but Hawk decided that this was quite evidence enough, and, 
trying the cattle stealer, he sentenced him to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 
Towana Khan never once throughout the trial lost his confident demeanour. He 
defended himself with ability, and denied he had bound the herdsman or had laid 
hands on any of his cattle. Where was the proof that he had done so? There 
was nothing against him but the oath of this low-caste chumar,* who did not 
know what truth was. And as to the ropes found? Yes, there were ropes, but no 
one could prove that they were his property. There was only the merciful Bara 
Sahib, and God above, and he felt sure that his innocence had been made quite 
clear. Hawk, however, did not see it. He was convinced in his own mind of 
the man’s guilt, and all Towana Khan’s pleas were useless. However, the freebooter 
kept up his undaunted bearing to the last, and on being carried off to the jail, 
he turned round to his judge and pleasantly said: 

“Salaam, Sahib! I shall appeal to the Commissioner Sahib, and he will certainly 
let me go free at once.” 

“So be it,” rejoined the Deputy Commissioner ; ‘ but meanwhile you will be 
my guest. I will see that you are properly cared for.” 

Arrived at the jail, the Darogah could not help expressing his surprise and 
delight at having this daring marauder at last in his custody; and to him also, 
Towana Khan, though with a good deal more of auteur in his manner, for he came 
of an ancient and once princely family, replied as he had done to Captain Hawk. 


* The chumars are leather workers. They are supposed to be the lowest of all castes, 
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It all happened just as Towana Khan had foretold. The evidence really was 
unsatisfactory, and the Commissioner, a civilian named Blundell, a judge “learned 
in the laws of this land service,” decreed that the prisoner was to be freed. This 
award was brought by Hawk himself to the jail, and he, after some private words 
with the Darogah, left that official to make the necessary communications to 
Towana Khan. The man was ina high state of delight, and when informed that he 
was no longer a prisoner, reminded the head jailer that he had told him he was 
certain to be liberated. 

“Yes, yes, you certainly did,” acquiesced the Darogah. “ Well, we all make 
mistakes at times. Let me accompany this fortunate one to the precincts of the jail.” 

So they passed outside, and now a strange thing occurred; for no sooner 
had Towana Khan stepped beyond the gate, than to his intense astonishment and 
disgust he was again arrested ! 

“What is this?” he indignantly demanded ; “why do you not let me go away?” 

“Oh, you are quite free,” blandly answered the Darogah, “but the Bara Sahib, 
whose eye is as the eagle’s, has such a high opinion of you that he has given you 
an appointment.” 

“T want no appointment,” replied Towana Khan. 

“ Ungrateful one, it is not what you want, it is what the Hakim orders.” 

“What do you mean?” as the guard now closed round him, 

“Merely this, that the Deputy Commissioner Sahib, who is mercy itself, has 
conferred on you the post of jail Burkhundaz” 

“Me a jail turnkey! I decline to serve.’ 

“Oh, do you? We will soon see about that. You are a Burkhundaz now, 
whether you like it or not, and if you don’t behave yourself .... ” pointing 
significantly to the triangles. 

Towana Khan gave up the contest; he saw that he was beaten, and retired 
again into the jail precincts, which under no plea or pretext was he ever permitted 
to leave. 

Meanwhile the new lines of road were being rapidly pushed on, and as for cattle 
stealing, ever since the day of Towana Khan’s incarceration that crime seemed 
almost to have died out of the district. But now the Commissioner was coming 
round on his annual cold-weather tour, and Hawk knew perfectly well that there 
would be some trouble, both about Towana Khan’s detention and with regard to 
the forced labour on the roads. At any rate, however, this last work had progressed 
satisfactorily, and as for Towana Khan, if he had been illegally treated, there was 
this to be said, that the whole countryside had been the gainer. 

Just as had been surmised, there was trouble. The whole of the dudmashes 
stole away from the works and in a body waylaid the Commissioner when he 
was one day walking with Hawk. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Blundell, “what is all this row about? What 
is the complaint ?” 

“T can tell you in two minutes,” replied the Deputy Commissioner. “Sir John 
ordered me to make roads. I had money, but no men, so I called in all the 
suspected characters and set them to work. ‘They have no cause of complaint, 
for they have been well paid, and while employed by Government have had to 
refrain from picking and stealing.” 

“Not altogether legal, eh?” suggested Blundell. 

“Perhaps not; but I don’t see that any great harm has been done.” 

“Well, leave it to me to settle. I think I see a way out of the difficulty. 
Will you please order a carpet to be spread in the open space before your 
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cutcherry, and have a chair put in the middle? I'll meet these men, but I do 
not wish you to be present.” 

“Do you want this done at once?” asked Hawk. 

“The sooner the better. ‘Tell these fellows to meet me there in an hour.” 

“Very good. We will have lunch, and then you can see them ;” and, turning 
to one of his chuprassies, he gave the required orders, and at the same time 
directed the rabble around to be in waiting outside the Court House, when the 
Commissioner would shortly hear what they had to urge. 

At the appointed time Blundell appeared. The scene was a strange one 
Here was an English officer absolutely unguarded, surrounded by a horde of 
ruffians who might have sacrificed him on the spot and then dispersed, for not 
even an orderly was in attendance. The carpet had been placed as desired, with 
the solitary chair in the centre, and round this in patient expectation sat the 
crowd. Outside, and so far taking but a languid interest in the proceedings, were 
the host of litigants, who as usual thronged the Court precincts; but guard of any 
sort or kind there was none. As Blundell walked up the circle opened, and with 
the respect of the Oriental to one in authority every one salaamed. ‘Taking his 
seat and looking round him, the Commissioner held up his hand to subdue the 
murmuring noise, and inquired what was the nature of the grievance. Then arose a 
clamour that was deafening. Every one spoke, or rather shouted, at once, many fiercely 
gesticulated, and all pressed closer and closer to the impassive Briton, who sat stolidly 
still, smoking his cigar. But the noise became too distracting; and quickly rising, 
Blundell, with an imperious wave of his arm, ordered every man to return to his 
place, and, such is the influence of authority, the command was at once obeyed. 





“1 want the greatest blackguard present to get up and speak.’” 
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“Listen! foolish ones and without understanding,” he said: “I want to find 
out what is your grievance; but if you all speak together how can I hear? Let 
one man be spokesman.” 

But every one there, as Blundell well knew, would insist on occupying this 
honourable post, and the row soon got as deafening as before. 

“Silence!” shouted the Commissioner, whose patience was exhausted. “ All 
sit down. Now attend!” 

The outer crowd, attracted by the presence of the great Commissioner, who 
actually had power to reverse the orders of the terrible Hawk Sahib, was now 
eagerly attending to see what was to be the upshot of all this; and Blundell spoke 
so distinctly that every word he uttered was clearly caught up by the multitude 
which pressed around him. “This is what I order. You say you have cause of 
complaint. I will listen and do you justice. Now what I command is that—shat 
the greatest blackguard of the whole lot of you shall get up and be your spokesman.” 

A dead silence prevailed, and no one moved. 

“ Perhaps,” went on Blundell, “you did not clearly understand me. I want 
the greatest blackguard present to get up and speak.” 

But there was no response, for who was going to thrust himself into the very 
jaws of danger! Blundell looked calmly round, and then quietly remarking, “ If 
you can’t find any one to give voice to your grievance, you can’t have much to 
complain about. Make way there!” he coolly walked out through the circle, the 
budmashes rising to let him go by, and all of them feeling, somehow, that 
they had been thoroughly outwitted. The native, as a rule, has no very great sense 
of humour, but the finale to these proceedings tickled the crowd to such an 
extent that the petitioners for justice had no resource but to slink away, amid the 
jeers and laughter of the more respectable inhabitants. 

One difficulty had been thus happily tided over, but now came the other one 
of Towana Khan’s detention. Here was a man whom the Commissioner himself 
had ordered to be set at liberty, and who had been illegally retained in jail, and 
assuredly the freebooter would now bring his case forward. Under certain 
despotisms Towana Khan might have been quietly dropped into an ouddiette until 
the Commissioner’s visit was over, or so gagged that he could not utter a word; 
but British officials do not stoop to these tricks, and confident that he had acted 
for the best, Hawk was prepared to defend what on the face of it looked very like 
high-handed oppression ; somewhat on the principle of Harry of Monmouth, who 
insisted that the purpose should weigh with the folly. 

Hawk accompanied the Commissioner to the jail, and, as he had anticipated, 
they had no sooner entered than there was a scene. ‘Towana Khan rushed forward, 
threw his puggree on the ground, and, grovelling before Blundell, demanded justice, 
pouring out a rhapsody of entreaty. 

“What are you, and what do you want?” asked Blundell, in evident surprise. 

“T want justice,” replied the cattle raider. ‘‘ Hawk Sahib sentenced me to a 
year’s imprisonment, and I appealed to your lordship. ‘There was no truth in the 
evidence against your poor petitioner, and you ordered me to be set free. But 
directly I left the jail I was again arrested, and have been kept here ever 
since.” 

Blundell turned to Hawk. “I recollect the case. What is the explanation ?” 

““ What the man says is quite true,” replied the Deputy Commissioner; “he is 
the most notorious cattle lifter in the district. You ordered his release, and that 
order was carried out, but I had him again arrested and have kept him here as a 
turnkey. I don’t deny the illegality, but I can assert that since this man has 
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“You don’t suppose that you can fight the British Raj, do you?’” 


been in jail the crime of cattle stealing has nearly died out. I can’t defend my 
action on any other grounds.” 

Now Blundell, though too much tied down by law and procedure, was a man 
of sterling sense, and he saw that to interfere and put the Deputy Commissioner 
in the wrong would be simply to promote chaos in the district. “ Very good,” 
he said, after a moment’s pause; and turning to Towana Khan, who was again on 
his feet, binding his puggree round his head: ‘“ What you have said is true. I 
will consider your case and pass orders. You can go.” 

The two officials left the jail together, and when alone Blundell spoke: “I can 
quite understand the position. But you see, Hawk, the man has appealed to me, 
and he is really entitled to be at liberty.” 

“And he shall be set free,” returned the Deputy Commissioner. “If you will 
leave it to me I promise you that in less than twenty-four hours Towana Khan 
may go where he likes.” 

That evening Hawk went to the jail and told the Darogah to send Towana 
Khan to him. When the two met, neither spoke for a minute, and then the 
Englishman broke the silence. 

“Now, Towana Khan, look here,” said Hawk, placing his right hand in a 
friendly, cordial manner on the other’s shoulder; “you think I have been your 
enemy. On the contrary, I have been your best friend. Stay! do not interrupt. 
You wanted a lesson, and you have had it. Did you ever reflect, O man without 
sense, what all this cattle lifting and plundering was to end in? You don’t suppose 
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that you can fight the British Raj, do you? Sooner or later you would have been 
crushed ;” striking his heel forcibly into the ground. “Now, you and I have 
fought it out, and—well, you have not got the best of it. I know there’s a lot 
of good in you, and I wish to make you my friend; but though you are of an 
honoured race you disgrace yourself by consorting with thieves. Is it not so?” 

“And what,” asked Towana Khan, now thoroughly subdued, “does your 
lordship desire from this slave ?” 

“As I told you,” went on Hawk kindly, “I want to make you my friend. 
Come, what do you say?” 

“ But, Protector of the Poor, how is this needy person to live? My lands are 
gone—I have no occupation 7 

“What,” with a sly twinkle in his eye, “do you say, to begin with, to joining 
the Betwa Horse ?” 

“Me, a mere trooper!” half indignantly. 

“No, my friend: as Jemadar under Jan Baz Khan, on a hundred rupees a 
month. What say you?” 

The freebooter was won over. His delight was beyond all bounds, and there 
and then he solemnly swore undying fidelity to one who could thus trust him. He 
left the jail with the Deputy Commissioner, no longer a proscribed thief but 
restored to position and place, his very soul knit to the man who had so honoured 
him. A right good officer he became, never once swerving from his allegiance or 
giving cause for regret that he had been thus selected for a post of responsibility ; 
and when two years after Hawk left the district there was no one more genuinely 
sorry for his departure than the ¢-devant cattle raider, Towana Khan, who had by 
this time stepped into the place of Ressaldar Jan Baz Khan retired on pension. 

Sir John Lawrence never wasted many words in commendation, but what he 
did say was to the point and had the merit of being understood all round. 

“So Hawk has applied for furlough,” said the now Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. ‘He can go. He has well earned his leave.” 

ALFRED HARCOURT. 
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NAVAL PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED IN THE WAR. 


‘*The tools we handle now are far keener than any hitherto employed, the ends to be obtained 
are of vital worth; and I venture to predict that the successful side will be that on which the 
admirals and captains do not hesitate to employ the ships and boats in the way that leads most 
surely to the disablement of their opponents, without being unduly deterred by sentiment or by 
risks.”—COMMANDER R. H. Bacon, R.N. 


HE second naval war within five years is upon us. Once more the machines 
which the ingenuity of man has invented for the purpose of destroying 
man are to be tested in action—are actually being tested whilst these lines 

are in the writing. And not the machines only, but also the men who handle 
them. The Latin and the Anglo-Saxon, so often in conflict in the past, are 
meeting once more in battle; and issues the most momentous hang upon the 
conduct of the combatants. The war between the United States and Spain is a 
copy on a very reduced scale and with some slight modifications of a war between 
England and France. It is not my purpose in this article to work out a detailed 
comparison; I can only suggest it. The great British superiority in battleships 
and unarmoured cruisers as against France is faithfully reproduced in the American 
navy as against Spain. The great French advantage in armoured cruisers finds its 
parallel in the Spanish navy. Even in torpedo craft the numerical equality which 
exists between England and France is repeated with some correctness in the two 
combatant navies. 

Thus all conditions are favourable to a trial of our race; upon the conduct of 
Admiral Sampson .and Commodore Schley’s officers and bluejackets depends not 
merely the honour of the United States, but the very existence of the British 
Empire. Ifthe men who are hourly expecting battle in the Caribbean falter, if 
they show any want of courage or sailormanship—-which God forbid—then let us 
be certain that an attack will be delivered upon England by her enemies, who 
will conclude, and not unjustly, that the military qualities of the Anglo-Saxon have 
declined under the depressing burden of civilisation. And as this is the greatest 
problem to be settled in the war, so we shall hope and pray that our race may 
emerge with glory from the test. 

In yet another curious respect the circumstances of a war between England 
and France are represented. England, like the United States, mans her navy by 
voluntary enlistment, and has an exceedingly small trained reserve. France, like 
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Spain, employs compulsory service, and has a large reserve. But here an element 
of difference comes in, for whereas the English peace-service force far outnumbers 
the French, the American—without any real reserve—is greatly outnumbered by 
the Spanish. There has been much debate as to the use of untrained men in 
naval wars. Great light on this most burning question should be afforded by the 
present struggle, for one-fourth or so of the men who take the American fleets to 
sea must be untrained. 

It is not that the untrained man is necessarily a coward—though discipline is 
a tremendous foree to give courage. But he is not enough of a machine: he has 
not learnt to repeat the movements, we will say of the breech-lever, automatically 
under the stress of novel and terrible experiences. A well-trained gun crew will 
hold together, as the history of our navy shows, till the men are shot to pulp or 
the ship is sunk. But where there are only one or two trained men in the 
detachment, and these are killed early, as they may always be, the untrained man 
does not know his work and is apt to be seized with panic. More happens in 
naval battles than gets into the books. At times we catch a dim glimpse, through 
the smoke and heat of action, of miserable fugitives hiding in’ the hold, and only 
driven to the guns by the flat of the officers’ swords. 

But it is, after all, upon the construction and value of our war-machines that 
we expect most light to be shed. Naval science has been revolutionised since 
Lissa and the Civil War; and even then there were no purely naval actions worth 
studying. In the China-Japan war the conditions were unfavourable for any 
striking deductions, as the Japanese against the Chinaman was much as a man 
against a child in arms, and neither side possessed powerful modern armoured ships. 

The warship of our own day, be she battleship, monitor, cruiser, or torpedo- 
boat, is an experimental craft. She has not had to undergo the prolonged and 
severe practical tests which removed “ freak-ships” from our line-of-battle or navy 
list in the old three-decker days. The progress of naval science during the last 
fifty years has been so rapid that the experience acquired with one kind of ship 
in one war becomes useless in the next, because the kind of ship has changed. 
By “ experience,” I should say, I mean experience in regard to details of construction 
and tactics, not in regard to the broad principles of strategy, which are unchanged 
and unchanging. 

The first great problem to be decided is the value of the battleship against 
the armoured cruiser and of the large armoured against the large unarmoured ship. 
If put less technically, the question is this—which is the more valuable factor, 
speed, or armour combined with heavy guns? The battleship is a huge structure, 
thickly plated with steel on her most vital parts, carrying immense guns in heavily 
armoured turrets, but is usually of comparatively low speed. The armoured cruiser, 
on the other hand, has much less armour—both in area covered and in thickness 
of plating on that area; her heavy guns are fewer in number and weaker in power, 
though in her quick-firing armament she is generally much the same as the 
battleship. As compensation for these points of weakness she has a speed of from 
three to five knots greater than the battleship. 

The want of heavy guns in the armoured cruiser is not quite so serious as it 
might seem. It is perfectly possible that the battleship’s monster pieces, with their 
ponderous turrets, moved by hydraulic or electric power, will at an early stage in 
the action be disabled. Hydraulic and electric machinery is notoriously delicate, 
and is deranged with the utmost ease. It is rare for a battleship to go to target 
practice with her heavy guns without some slight hitch occurring. What it would 
be when the enemy were firing at her, when her pipes and wires were exposed, not 
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merely to the concussion and shock of her own heavy weapons, but also to the 
far more dangerous explosion of the enemy’s projectiles inside her hull, may be 
guessed. And though every precaution which human foresight can suggest has 
been taken to protect these pipes and wires and the machinery they work, it is 
far fiom certain that any armour or any protection can secure them against the 
tremendous shock caused by the huge projectiles of modern guns. ‘The Spanish 
11-in. breechloader, as mounted in several of Spain’s armoured cruisers, strikes 
with a force sufficient to lift the Zadzana two and a half feet in the air. 

At the Yalu there were several breakdowns of heavy guns in action, though 
there the shooting on either side was bad and the test was not so severe as it 
might be expected to be in a battle between three or four American battleships 
and the Spanish armoured cruisers. At the bombardment of Alexandria the firing 
of the heavy English guns was intolerably slow—due probably to the great difficulty 
of working them in the face of constant small accidents. And quite lately, when 
a charge of powder prematurely exploded in the turret of the Russian Séssot Vedikt, 
it is significant that the turret was hopelessly jammed and the turning machinery 
disabled, so that one-half the ship’s heavy armament was put out of action. 

A further question which might be raised is the accurate shooting of these big 
weapons in action. I have watched target practice in a turret on board a British 
ship, and what happens is this. ‘The captain of the gun or turret at the sighting- 
hood has his two hands on two wheels. One elevates the gun; the other 
“traverses” or revolves the turret. When he has his sights on the target and the 
roll is favourable, as he has not a third hand he gives the word, “ Fire,” to a 
second man. ‘The latter presses the firing key, and “ off she goes.” But giving the 
word and pressing the key occupy a fractional period of time, sufficient to cause 
error. And since, with the heavy gun, the fire is not almost continuous, as it is 
with the smaller quick-firers, which will sometimes have twelve projectiles—or so 
it is said—in the air at once, corrections are not so easily made. It is a ludicrous 
fact that three enormous 66-ton guns of the newest pattern, which the Japanese 
had at the Yalu, hit nothing. Had their weight of quick-firers been carried there 
would certainly have been more to show. At target practice in our British 
Mediterranean fleet the average for the big weapons is one hit for every five 
rounds fired. 

So far my argument tells rather against the battleship, for, when the heavy 
guns are subtracted, the armoured cruiser and battleship are much the same in 
gun-power. But now comes the point that the heavy gun, useless though it may 
possibly be, produces a certain moral effect on the combatants, and this was why 
the Japanese had these big weapons mounted in their cruisers. It is difficult at 
sea to get men to stand up to the enemy if they feel that he has a weapon which 
they do not possess, just as it is difficult on land to hold infantry steady under 
artillery fire, when they lave no batteries firing in their support. Moreover, the 
battleship, in virtue of her armour, is less vulnerable than the armoured cruiser. 
This is a further cause of moral confidence in the battleship’s crew. And, as 
victory depends quite as much upon the men as upon the machines, as a 
confident crew is scarcely likely to be beaten, the case now stands in favour 
of the battleship. 

One more great advantage the latter has. Though she cannot determine the 
conditions of battle, force an action, or close-in to torpedo range, if she can 
sufficiently injure her enemy to destroy her advantage in speed, she is morally 
certain of victory. The inferior protection of the armoured cruiser makes her 
helpless at close quarters. 
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Still the high speed and mobility of the armoured cruiser render her a type to 
be feared, and a type which is being widely built. The line which separates her 
from the battleship is vanishing, and the two classes are more and more shading 
off into one. ‘The older type of battleship, such as the /owa or Jndiana, requires 
to be accompanied by high-speed cruisers, either armoured or unarmoured, as 
without these she could not bring fast enemies to action. 

One reason for the increased importance attached to speed is undoubtedly the 
development of the torpedo boat. Originally this was a small launch of 15 or 16 
knots, equipped with a charge of explosive carried on a long spar. With such 
machinery Cushing sank the Aemarle in 1864. The old launch was_ very 
unseaworthy, could scarcely be lived in, and had in action to steam right up to 
the enemy. As against this she had to face no quick-firing guns. But the modern 
torpedo boat or destroyer steams from 22 to 25 knots in calm weather at sea; in 
bad weather can live, but is exceedingly uncomfortable ; and need not come nearer 
than 300 yards from her enemy. She uses the automobile torpedo, which runs 
3t knots and can sink the finest ship afloat in a minute. No such weapon 
existed in the wars of the past, for the fireship had little or none of the deadliness 
and insidiousness of these horrible hornets of the sea. 

The constant improvement of the torpedo, and the growing perfection of the 
sea-keeping torpedo boat, as represented by the destroyer, are profoundly 
influencing our ideas of naval war. Admiral Colomb, one of the most capable cf 
our tacticians, holds that the battleship is already doomed. Her value, if expended 
on destroyers, would provide from 15 to 20 of these craft good for 25 knots. As 
her own sea speed could not exceed 14 or 15 knots, she could by no possibility 
escape from these enemies, and then her existence depends on the question 
whether she can sink them all before they come to close quarters. If not, she 
goes to the bottom. 

The problem cannot be tested on this wholesale scale, because neither Spain 
nor the United States has enough destroyers or torpedo boats. But it is almost 
certain that the most valuable results will be obtained. Each side has a fair flotilla 
—the United States in several new and good boats, Spain in her seven destroyers. 
“ach side is certain to employ its small craft against the other’s big ships. 

In manceuvres, torpedo attacks are rehearsed by most navies, except the 
sritish, which has for some years unaccountably neglected them. But, owing to 
the impossibility of reproducing the actual conditions of war, artificial rules have 
been introduced, mainly operating against the torpedo boat. Commander Bacon, 
of our navy, one of the most practical torpedo experts of the day, and at the same 
time a brilliant and incisive writer, considers that “we are absolutely in the 
dark” on the question whether a single torpedo boat can torpedo a single ship. 
He gives the boat an even chance, and therefore concludes that with a large 
number of boats the odds grow against the ship. Of course both his premises and 
conclusion are open to attack, but this is at least the opinion of an able officer. 

Compare the conditions of manceuvres with those of war—so far as we can 
imagine them—and the worthlessness of manceuvre results will be seen. Several 
ships are at anchor in an open anchorage: it is night, and they have been warned 
that an attack will take place. Suddenly, about 2 a.m., the peculiar white bow 
wave of a torpedo boat is made out, a mile away. ‘The umpires take out their 
watches, the guns fire at the approaching white mark for two minutes, and the 
boat is ruled out of action. Meantime two other boats have stealthily approached 
—quite unseen by the large ships—and fired their torpedoes, making hits. How 
are the umpires to know that these two last boats have not been seen by any of 
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the crews and so. cannot have been the target of any of the guns? They are ruled 
out. Ten minutes later, just as the fire has ceased, a fresh boat is seen coming 
up. The guns reopen, but in half a minute she is close enough in to fire her torpedo. 
The boat has not been two minutes under fire, and so she is ruled successful. 

The fallacy of all deductions from such trials is that they exclude the moral 
element and the element of chance. A boat might very possibly be two minutes 
under fire—especially if the ship’s crew are flurried—and not be sunk. She might, 
attacking a good, well-disciplined crew, be sunk in twenty seconds. Again, in the 
sham attack the boat’s crew have not to face the ordeal of fire. They have not 
to steer their way through a furious tempest of projectiles, to which they can make 
no reply, and against which they have no shelter. They are not subject to the 
strain of wild, delirious excitement, which will carry away all but the coolest, and 
lead to a premature discharge or inaccurate adjustment of the torpedo. 

Nor can the problem be solved by peaceable practice from the large ship at 
targets, representing torpedo boats, towed towards her. We might thus learn the 
number of hits her gunners would make on a boat, if they were perfectly cool ; but 
there would be no allowance for the strain caused by the knowledge of the fact that 
if they did not hit the boat before she closed them, she would send them to the 
bottom. Actual war alone can determine the precise value of the torpedo boat. 

The ram has been so entirely discredited since the torpedo was perfected that 
there is but little prospect of its being employed. The United States, however, 
have one specially built ram, the Katahdin, whose performances will be watched 
with interest. It is not to be expected that she will startle the world. She is a 
survival of the ideas of the Civil War, when ramming was a recognised part of 
naval tactics. Nowadays, a captain would not risk injuring his ship’s bows, but 
would use his bow-torpedo, which would do the work of the ram most effectively. 
The Americans have other novel weapons—amongst these the pneumatic guns, 
mounted at Sandy Hook, and in the MVictheroy and Vesuvius. Of these—which are 
projectors of aerial torpedoes—more may be expected. 

Another matter on which we badly need information is the practicability of 
maintaining a blockade with the modern engines of naval war. ‘To make the test 
thoroughly satisfactory, there should be torpedo boats in the blockaded port. This 
condition is wanting at Havana, and therefore Admiral Sampson’s task has been, 
up to the time at which I write, comparatively simple. His officers and crews have 
not been subjected to the cruel moral and physical strain which the possibility of 
torpedo-boat attacks imposes. Nor have they had constantly to look out for the 
sailing of a hostile squadron inside Havana, almost equal in force to themselves. 
This was the striking feature of our blockades of the French ports in the great 
struggle with Napoleon. It is not surprising to learn that captains lost health and 
nerve, Or went crazy under such a burden. In British manceuvres, a week or ten 
days of blockade under modern conditions has sufficed to show that the burden 
has grown heavier and not lighter 

Connected with this subject is the trial of the sea-keeping qualities of our 
new warships, which this struggle will impose. The engines and boilers of the 
battleship or cruiser are lighter and weaker than those of the merchant ship, knot 
for knot, since weight is a most important consideration. In time of peace the 
warship rarely steams faster than ro or 12 knots, at which pace her machinery 
may perform well enough. But in war time she may have to steam continuously 
for days at her very utmost speed; or, if in company with a fleet, she may have 
now to run at top speed, now to stop, now to go astern, when the strain becomes 
tremendous. American ships are well boilered, and should stand this kind of 
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work as well as any. Where they are perhaps weak is in the number of tricky 
engines and “dodges” that they carry. Hand-worked ammunition hoists are 
preferred in the British navy for moderate-sized guns, because they do not break 
down at the critical moment. In the American navy hydraulic or electric hoists are 
more favoured. ‘Their behaviour in battle will be watched with the greatest interest. 

As war grows more terrible, more devilish, it would seem that the loss of life 
diminishes. Deadly as the new weapons are, they have so great a moral effect 
on the fighting man that they prevent the close actions which were so bloody in 
the old days. I have in “Ironclads in Action” compared the loss of life and limb 
in six of the greatest battles, and it stands thus:—Yalu 153 per cent., Lissa 4, 
Trafalgar about 20, the Nile 20, Camperdown 13, and the First of June 153. In 
the old battles men were not unfrequently injured or killed by the recoil of their 
own guns. This feature was faithfully reproduced at the Yalu, where no less than 
ten Japanese—according to Dr. Suzuki’s report—died from “the vibration of air 
caused by the firing of their own guns.” ‘This in the modern ship is a new and 
most potent cause of mischief. In a British battleship I have seen a 6-pounder 
gun severely injured by the blast of a to-in. weapon—and had there been men 
quartered at it, they would have been killed. We know that, at the trials of the 
Indiana, it was reported that her great 13-in. turret guns, if trained at their 
extreme angle, would have killed all the men at the 6-in. gun, past which they 
fired. We know too that in certain French ships the men have to be recalled 
from the lighter guns before the heavy weapons can be fired in certain directions. 

As I draw to my conclusion, there comes the news that American seamen 
have proved they still possess the high courage of the race which beat us in the 
Constitution, which we beat in the Chesapeake... In the Far East Admiral Dewey 
has dared to force his way across Spanish mine-fields and through the channel 
commanded by Spanish batteries, to the attack of Admiral Montojo’s squadron. 
His spirit and resolution have caused a tingle of pride in every English heart, and 
a sense of satisfac- 
tion that the Anglo- 
Saxon has still, as 
of old, the tradition 
of sailormanship and 
hard fighting. We 
must wait for the de- 
tailed reports, which 
will scarcely be avail- 
able till the war has 
ended, before drawing 
our deductions. That 
the experience thus 
gained in action will 
be of the extremest 
importance to all 
navies, and _particu- 
larly to our own, no 
U.S, ‘ Brooklyn.” one will deny. 
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STIRRED BY THE PASSIONS THAT MOM Were 


INT° THEM GAZING , THOUGHT FLIES 
LINGERING MEMORY DIES, 


ONLY | FEEL THAT | LOVE HER! 





EYES 5° TRANSCENDENTLY BRIGHT, ee 
EYES WITH SUCH HEAVENLY FLASHES |e samme 
ONE COULD N°T STAND IN HER SIGHT, [fy Pomey 
S°SHE HAS SHADED THEIR LIGHT [fall 
UNDER THE VEILOF HER LASHES.| yaa? 
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HINTS TOWARDS PRONUNCIATION—“ PERSONAL TALK ”—KING ALFRED AND THE SCOTS 


LAWYER—DEAR_ MISS 
PECULIAR APPEAL OF THE 
WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS AND 


FENWICK—SHAKESPEARE’S 
FORMER TO THIS GENERATION—INSPIRATION OF 
ROSSETT’S—MR. THORNBURY, ANN HATHAWAY 
AND THE SECOND-BEST BED—MR. WYNDHAM’S 
POETOMACHIA—MORE ABOUT PERCEVAL—AN ETON Boy’s NARRATIVE 


SONNETS, AND WATSON’S-— 


EDITION OF THE “ POEMS ”—THE 
A LUNATIC 


IN A COCKED HAT—BELLINGHAM’S DEFENCE—ANOTHER INJUSTICE TO IRELAND. 





“ T MUST say,” declared an American lady 


on her return from a visit to England, 
“they have some curious ways of pronouncing 
over there. Why, there’s 
a family, for instance, which 
spells its name C-h-o-l- 
m-o-n-d-e-l-y, and __ pro- 
nounces it March-banks !” 
A reader in the other 
hemisphere desires to know 
how I pronounce my name. 





te Well, I pronounce it 

/ He ** Cooch.” It signifies 

; “red.” I believe; and 
hence (since we ave on 

personal topics) the colour of my hair. With 


the austere Wordsworth 


“*T am not One who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk ”— 


or, for that matter, any other person’s fire- 
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side: so perhaps this slight concession to 
transatlantic curiosity may be forgiven. My 
correspondent further inquires about the 
pronunciation of “ Pall Mall Magazine.” It 
should be “ Pell Mell.’ And, to crown the 
absurdity, the Editor, Lord Frederic Hamil- 
ton, pronounces his Christian name just as if 
he spelt it with a “k” at the end. 

But my own case is the worst : for though 
I never invented the pronunciation, I can 
only prevail on a few friends (outside of 
Cornwall) to believe in it. The poet Cowper 
had the same difficulty with the same vowel- 
sound. I understand that he called himself 
“Cooper.” Popular pronunciation, like 
George Stephenson’s locomotive, makes it 
bad for the “coo.” 


‘© T am not One who much or oft delight,” 


said Wordsworth (most ungrammatically, by 
the way) 























‘*To season my fireside with personal talk 
Of friends . . .” 


But he seems to have taken a certain 
pleasure in seasoning his friends’ firesides 
with personal talk of himself—if we may 
judge from the explanatory note which he 
prefixes to this very sonnet : 


‘“ My sister and I were in the habit of having 
the tea-kettle in our little sitting-room ; and we 
toasted the bread ourselves, which reminds me of 
a little circumstance not unworthy of being set 
down among these minut.@. Happening both of 
us to be engaged a few minutes one morning 
when we had a young prig of a Scotch lawyer to 
breakfast with us, my dear sister, with her usual 
simplicity, put the toasting-fork with a slice of 
bread into the hands of this Edinburgh genius 
Our little bookcase stood on one side of the fire. 
To prevent loss of time he took down a book, 
and fell to reading, to the neglect of the toast, 
which was burnt to a cinder. Many a time have 
we laughed at this circumstance. . . .” 


As food for frequent laughter it hardly 
seems nutritious. But Wordsworth carried 
his lifelong habit of thrift into 
his humour. He tells us that 
he wrote Zhe /diot Boy “with 
glee.” He once composed a 
funny reply to Pope’s 
**T am his Highness’s dog at Kew ; 

Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are 

you ?” 


The funny reply was— 


*T am no dog; yet let me tell you 
You are a very saucy fellow !” 





Doubtless this instinct of thrift impelled 
him at once to scold the charring of the 
toast and to utilise the waste for purposes of 
laughter. I confess that both the scolding 





and the laughter strike me as a trifle bleak. 
In the scolding, of course, the revered 


FROM A CORNISH WINDOW. 
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William (and he must have been aware of it) 
was but copying the neatherd’s wife who 
rated King Alfred for burning the cakes. 
Alfred allowed the cakes to burn for the 
very same reason as the young Scotch 
lawyer his toast. The neatherd’s wife called 
Alfred a blockhead, and Wordsworth called 
the young lawyer a prig—reason for this 
trivial difference being probably that the 
neatherd’s wife did not know the Anglo- 
Saxon for prig. 

To continue with 
fidences— 


these artless con- 

‘* By-the-by, I have a spite at one of this series 
of Sonnets (I will leave the reader to discover 
which) as having been the means of nearly putting 
off for ever our acquaintance with dear Miss 
Fenwick, who has always stigmatised one line 
of it as vulgar, and worthy only of having been 
composed by a country squire.” 


The reader, thus invited, has little diffi- 
culty in discovering the line which offended 
dear Miss Fenwick. Un- 
doubtedly it was— 

**Sons, mothers, maidens withe7- 
ing on the sta/k.” 


Possibly she chose to take it 
as a direct allusion to herself. 
Possibly the poet’s excuse was 
that the rimes to “/a/é” are 
not many. He was driven to 
use “chalk” in the very next line. ‘“ These 
all” (sons, mothers, maidens, etc.), he said, 





‘* wear out of me, like Forms, with chalk 
Painted on rich men’s floors for one feast-night.” 


My acquaintance with rich men’s feasts is 
a limited one. I never heard of a millionaire 
(even a South African one) employing a 
“ screever” to add to his guests’ entertain- 
ment: but it may have been a regular 
feature of Cumbrian hospitality. 

Clearly these Dalesfolk were touchy. 
Miss Fenwick might have retorted that 


Dear 


‘¢ The summer’s flower is to the summer swect, 
Though to itself it only live and die.” 

But Shakespeare’s Sonnets were not to 

the taste of that polite age: they contain 

too many passages “worthy only of having 

been composed by a country squire.” More- 


over they were generally considered dull. 
In 1810 it was still possible for Chalmers to 
quote Steevens’s absurd dictum on their dul- 
ness, and add, “ Severe as this may appear, 
it only amounts to the general conclusion 
which modern critics have formed.” 


And 
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Steevens, if you please, had gone so far as 
to compare Shakespeare unfavourably with 
Thomas Watson, “an older and much more 
elegant sonnetteer.” I picked up Watson, 
the other day, and read through his 
EKATOMIIAGIA, or Passionate Centurie of 
Love, also his Tears of Fancie, in search of 
beauties. They are not frequent, and the 
best of them seem to be borrowed. Mr. 
Arbor, who has edited Watson in his admi- 
rable English Reprints (now published by 
Constable & Co., and clothed, I am glad to 
see, in neat cloth bindings), professes a hope 
of restoring—after nearly three centuries of 
obliteration—his name, in golden letters, to 
“the great Bead-Roll of the acknowledged 
Poets of Great Britain.” This does not 
appear to me, I confess, a promising adven- 
ture. To be sure, it has not been altogether 


oh 








easy for any minor Elizabethan bard to 
escape rehabilitation of late years: but 
Watson has contrived it, and I think we may 
prophesy that he will continue to. Let us 
take him at his best, when he is imitating 
Ronsard— 

‘* The Muses not long since entrapping Love 

In chains of roses linkéd all a-ray, 

Gave Beauty charge to watch in their behove 

With Graces three, lest he should wend 

away : 
Who fearing yet he would escape at last, 
On high Parnassus’ top they clapt him fast. 
** When Venus understood her Son was thrall, 
She made post-haste to have god Vulcan’s aid, 
Sold him her gems, and ceston therewithal, 

To ransom home her Son that was betray’d : 
But all in vain ; the Muses made no store 
Of gold, but bound him faster than before. 

*¢ Thercfore all You whom Love did erst abuse, 
Come clap your hands with me, to see him 
thrall ; 
Whose former deeds no reason can excuse, 

For killing those which hurt him not at all ; 
Myself by him was lately led awry, 
Though now at last I force my love to die.” 

This is neat artificial stuff, but I don’t see 
how one is to find higher praise for it. It 
will be hard to “revive ” Watson. 
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N the other hand, the amazing revival 
of esteem for Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
is perhaps the most portentous thing that 
has happened in criticism during these five- 
and-twenty years. The mass of writing that 
has gathered about them is enormous ; but 
we may consider that for the moment merely 
as significant : and what it signifies is that 
the Sonnets have taken an extraordinary 
hold upon the minds of this generation of 
Englishmen. You may regard their sympathy 
as the tribute of oné lyrical age to the genius 
of another. But it goes a little deeper than 
this. Men respond to the gay and happy 
singing of Lodge and Breton and Campion 
and Herrick as men did not respond to 
them a hundred years ago ; but they do not 
respond to these as to the Sonnets. For 
the Sonnets are peculiar amongst all the 
writings of their own age in anticipating 
the most characteristic note of lyrical writing 
in these later times. ‘They have that quality 
of brooding thoughtfulness, that world-sad- 
ness, from which the best and worst alike 
of modern singers cannot escape. When 
Wordsworth took up the Sonnet, he took it 
from Milton’s hands— 

‘In the cottage, Town-end, Grasmere, one 
afternoon in 1801, my sister read to me the 
Sonnets of Milton. I had Jong been well ac- 
quainted with them, but I was particularly struck 
on that occasion with the dignified simplicity and 
majestic harmony that runs through most of them 

in character so different from the Italian, and 
still more so from Shakespeare’s fine Sonnets. 
I took fire, if I may be allowed 
to say so, and produced three 
Sonnets the same 
the first I ever wrote except 
an irregular one at school.” 


afternoon, 


But the Sonnets of Mrs. 
Browning and of Rossetti 
own Shakespeare’s inspira- 
tion, in spite of their re- 
version (in form) from the Shakespearian 
to the Petrarcan model. Such _ sonnet- 
Openings as 





“* Not I myself know all my love for thee—” 

or 
‘* The last days of my life until to-day—” 

declare the pupil of Shakespeare no less 
surely than 
**When I have borne in memory what has tamed 

Great nations-——” 
declare the pupil of Milton. And in their 
Weltschmerz lies a great part of the curious 














fascination of Shakespeare’s Sonnets for 
modern minds. A hundred years ago he 
was the first of dramatists : to-day he is that 
and the most magical of singers besides : 
and I question if the young reader to-day 
find Azs Shakespeare so surely in the forest 
of Arden or the garden at Messina as in 
some Sonnet such as the seventy-third or 
the hundred and forty-sixth. 


i has been a marvellous revival. I 

happened, the other day, to pick up 
an entertaining but amazingly inaccurate 
book by the late Mr. Walter Thornbury, 
called Shakespeare's England, and lit on 
the following gem :— 

‘** Of Shakespeare’s individuality as a lover we 
have a few clear hints in the Sonnets: some of 
these were obviously written to Anne Hathaway, 
but he does not pun on her name, but only on 
his own :— 


‘Swear to thy kind soul that I was thy W727/,’” etc. 


Surely Mr. Thornbury penned the above 
in temporary forgetfulness of the famous 
hundred and fifty-fifth Sonnet, which runs— 


‘* Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy W777 : 
And where is /V7// alive but hath a way? 

Yet in device thy wish is starved still, 

And as devis’d by 
Will, that is to 
say— 

f+ My second-best bed, 

yea and the gear 

withal 

Thou hast : but all that capital messuage, 

Known as New Place, goes to Susannah Hall : 

Haply the disproportion will engage 

The harmless all-too-wise that otherwise 

Might hurt themselves in handling of a clue 

That Bacon wrote me. Lastly I devise 

My wit to—whom? To wit to whit to-whoo ! 

And do revoke all previous testaments, 
Witness F.Collins, Robert Whattcoat,gents.” 








HE date on the title-page of Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s book is 1856. It would be 
unfair to press a comparison between the 
knowledge displayed in such a work and 
that contained in the scholarly edition of 
Shakespeare’s Poems recently put forth by 
Mr. George Wyndham (Methuen & Co.) 
and arrayed by Messrs. Constable in some- 
thing more than the elegance of type and 
format which we are used to expect as a 
matter of course from their famous press. 
And yet the difference in date signifies 
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something. It would be impossible, at this 
time of day, to claim serious attention for 
a book conceived on the lines of Shake- 
speares England — though Shakespeare's 
England is at once readable and contains 
an amount of learning by no means despic- 
able. The fact is that comsctence in these 
matters has suffered something like a 
revolution. You may find just such another 
revolution of conscience in the business of 
compiling county and local histories. The 
reader is no longer content to hear that 
“if these grey old walls could speak they 
would unfold a tale in- 
deed.” And just as 
little is he content to 
hear from Dyce con- 


cerning Shakespeare’s 
acting that “ perhaps 


his execution did not 
equal his conception of 
a character ”—Whose 
ever did, by the way? 
—“but we may rest 
assured that he who 
wrote the incomparable instructions to the 
player in Hamlet would never offend his 
audience by an injudicious performance.” 





R. WYNDHAM’S most conspicuous 
merit, among a herd of specialists, is 

that he never for a moment assumes the most 
interesting fact or subject for speculation 
in connection with Shakespeare to be any- 
thing but Shakespeare’s poetical genius. 
At the same time he gives us what (as far 
as my poor knowledge serves) is by all odds 
the most valuable historical account of that 
Poetomachia, that battle of the bards, which 
must have been the great “/erary event of 
the time during which Shakespeare resided 
in London. To what extent Shakespeare 
actively enlisted in the fight between the 
Classical army headed by Jonson, and the 
Romantic levy with Dekker for standard- 
bearer, we shall probably never know ; 
though there is little doubt we shall discover 
a heap more than internal evidence of the 
plays has yet revealed. That Shakespeare’s 
silent weight was all on the side of the 
Romantics is of course just as certain as 
that, with its addition, the odds on them 
were (as Dekker put it) “all Helicon to 
Bun-hill.”” That Shakespeare deliberately 


“went for” Marston under the guise of 
But the 


Pistol is hardly more doubtful. 
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book which shall get at all the hidden 
significance of Falstaff and his crew, and 
tell the truth of the re- 
lations between Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson, 
remains yet to be written. 
Two things have to be 
remembered: the _ first, 
that (as Mr. Wyndham 
puts it) “the fight was, 
in the main, a pantomime 
‘rally,” in which __ big- 
sounding blows were given 
and returned for the amusement of the 
gallery”; the second, that both Shake- 
speare and Jonson were generous men. 
Too much has been made of Ben’s odzter 
dicta; especially of that singularly flat 
utterance about Czsar’s never doing wrong 
but with just cause, and that quite in- 
telligible but easily overestimated one, “I 
remember the Players have often men- 
tioned it as an honour to Shakespeare 
that in his writing (whatsoever he penned) 
he never blotted out line. My answer hath 
been, Would he had blotted a thousand ! 
Which they thought a malevolent speech.” 
Certainly it was not malevolent. Indeed 
it would be hard to prove it even unjust. 
Would not Shakespeare himself have ad- 
mitted its justice with a smile? We make 
too little of the fact that Jonson deliberately 
penned to Shakespeare one of the loftiest 
and _best-considered 
compliments’ ever 
offered by artist to 
artist. it 4s. not 
seriously contended (I 
take it) that rare Ben 
was a dissimulator or 
a sneak. And if it 
be not, how can we 
“get round” that 
weighty and calculated 
utterance in verse by a man who had a 
religious regard for verse as the vehicle 
of men’s best thoughts? 








BOUT a year ago, as some of my readers 
may remember, I discussed at some 
length the famous dream which was dreamed 
by Mr. John Williams of Scorrier House, 
Cornwall, a night or two before Perceval’s 
assassination by Bellingham in the lobby of 
the House of Commons. Well, here is a 
queer pendant to that story. It comes to 


me through the kindness of a correspondent 
whose father, the late Mr. Thomas Lance, 
was a boy at Eton at the time of the 
occurrence, and long afterwards penned the 
following narrative in a letter to his nephew. 
Curiously enough, another Williams figures 
in this story, which strikes me as well worth 
preserving. 

“ As well as I can remember,” writes Mr. 
Thomas Lance, “another boy, named 
Williams, and I had walked up to Windsor ” 
—from Eton, that is—“in the morning after 
twelve, and were returning in a hurry, so as 
to be in time for what (by a strange con- 
tradiction) was 
called ‘absence’ - 
in college, when —__—~ 
on the left hand, — 
sitting amidst 
the turrows of a 
new-ploughed 


field, we saw a a t 
squalid - looking % , / | | 






AN 
UNKIND 


SOGGESTION 
\ XS 

man, who at- \\ 

tracted me 

chiefly by his wearing a cocked hat. 

“* Williams, said I, ‘I must go and see 
that fellow.’ 

“But Williams objected, fearing to be 
late. When I determined to risk it, he 
accompanied me. We asked the man what 
he was doing there. 

“He replied, ‘1 am come to see the 
Prince of York,’ and thereupon he went off 
in a burst of the most indigested trash, 
which I remembered long afterwards, but 
have now quite forgotten. 

“The upshot was that Williams told him 
there was no such person as the Prince of 
York, and asked him what he wanted with 
him. The question seemed to restore him 
tohis mind. With a serious and concentrated 
look, he said he had come to request the 
Prince of York to do him justice. 

“And here comes the marvellous agree- 
ment between him and Bellingham. 

“*T am a merchant in Reija and 
Archangel. I have been ruined by an 
unlawful exaction inflicted on me by the 
Russian Government. I have appealed 
again and again to the British ambassador, 
but in vain; and so I am now come in 
person to demand redress at the hands of 
the British Government.’ 

“Other things, no doubt, he said to the 
same purpose, which I do not remember. 
But what, as it were, brought on the catas- 
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trophe was Williams, or my, saying to him 
—‘If you want redress, this is not the place, 
nor the Duke of York the person. You 
must go to the Prime Minister. His name 
is Perceval.’ 

“ Whereupon he started to his feet, with 
the look of a tiger, saying, ‘I'll go to him, 
and, if he does not give me justice, by God 
I'll take it !’ 

“ We hurried back to Eton, and at night 
the express arrived at Windsor, saying that 
Perceval had been shot in the lobby of the 
House of Commons. 

“When I heard it, I felt as I had been 
an accomplice in the murder. I could not 
sleep, and told Knapp, my tutor, that I had 
determined to go to London, and requested 
him to obtain leave from Dr. Keat (szc). 
Keat sent for me and told me it was a mere 
coincidence, and would put me off. But I 
told him in so earnest a manner that I was 
determined to go, that, instead of rushing 
into a frenzy, as he would with most boys,— 
but I had been his pupil and lived in his 
house, and he had a regard for me,—he said 
‘Well, I'll write to Mr. Ryder, the minister, 
and be guided by what he says.’ 

“Meanwhile it became known _ that 
Bellingham was a Russian merchant, having 
transactions at Reija and Archangel ; that 
he had been ruined by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and had sought redress in vain at 
the hands of his own, etc., etc. 

“When I knew this, I told my tutor that 
if I were not allowed to go to London, I 
would run away, for I was persuaded that 
this was the man we had seen, that he was 
mad, and that our evidence would save his 
life. 

“My tutor went to Keat again, who in 
the meantime had received an answer from 
Ryder, saying that my story was of no 
value, for that Bellingham could not, 
between the time when I saw the man in 
the field and the time of Perceval’s murder, 
have reached London, so as to appear in the 
lobby of the House and commit the deed. 
This I felt to be false, and so I told Keat. 

“To shorten the matter, he gave 
leave to go. 

“So I took Williams with me in a chaise 
and four, and drove at full gallop up to the 
gates of Newgate, where, when we arrived, 
we were surrounded by a dense crowd of 
furious wretches, who endeavoured to pull 
us out of the carriage, for they thought we 
were come to give evidence against the 


me 
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prisoner. I should think we had forty or 
fifty constables about us, who could hardly 
keep them off. 

“At length we got into the court, and 
were placed right opposite Bellingham, and 
told to swear there and then if that was the 
man we had seen. I replied that I could 
not swear at once: that he was washed 
and dressed, and consequently considerably 
altered in appearance ; but that, if they 
would let me speak to him or hear him 
speak, I would swear. This was not 
allowed, and we were compelled to leave 
the court immediately. The fact was, the 
Government were determined that Belling- 
ham should die. 

“When we returned to our carriage, the 
mob were quiet enough, for they had heard 
that we were on the prisoner’s side. We 
were hardly seated, when a messenger came 
out from the court, to say that our appear- 
ance had caused great sensation, and 
desiring that I would state some particulars : 
which I refused to do, observing that the 
Government and the court knew well enough 
what I came to say, and that, unless I were 
allowed to hear the prisoner speak, I would 
go away. 

“And away I went. Lord Darnley, to 
whose house I went, wished me to stop in 
London to go with him and see the prisoner 
in his cell. But Williams, who was afraid of 
getting into a scrape, refused to remain, and 
it seemed to me that my staying could not 
effect the purpose I had in view; so I re- 
turned to Eton, discomfited and dejected. 

“T was told afterwards that the judge and 
counsel enjoyed the incident of our arrival 
in court, thinking it a capital dodge of two 
Eton scamps for obtaining a holiday. 

“In court Bellingham, shaved, with his 
hair cut, flushed with anxiety, and, above all, 
without his cocked hat, was, as you may 
suppose, difficult to recognise; yet there 
was something in him that told me he was 
the man I had seen ; and Williams, when 
all was over, said he believed he was the 
very man. ‘Then, why did you not say so?’ 
To which no answer could be made. 

“A kind friend of mine, Edward Taylor, 
brother of the Queen’s Secretary, and M.P. 
for Canterbury, whom I saw at the time, 
sent me, a day or two afterwards, a painted 
likeness of Bellingham, as he stood at the 
bar. I believe it is among my papers, but 


I looked for it ineffectually twelve months 
ago. 
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“ The characteristic of the story is this :— 

that if the man I saw was not Bellingham, 

it is as wonderful a story as ever was told.” 


Ste story is certainly a queer one, how- 

ever you look at it; and might be 
profitably compared with the authorised 
report of Bellingham’s trial. I suppose 
nobody doubts that Bellingham was a mono- 
maniac, and at least as insane as the un- 
happy wretch who slew Mr. Terriss the 
other day. He, of course, stoutly denied 
his insanity, and thereby completely upset 
his counsel’s case, who brought witness after 
witness to prove that the man was out of his 
mind. A lady from Southampton, who had 
known Bellingham from childhood, declared 
she believed him to be deranged on the 
subject of his grievances against Russia (and 
five years in Russian prisons at the beginning 
of the century were perhaps enough to turn 
any man’s brain). A servant in the house 
in New Milman Street, where Bellingham 
had been lodging for four months, had 
thought him queer in the head for some 
time past, and particularly just before the 
murder. I don’t see how the evidence of 


our two Eton boys could have greatly im- 
proved the case which Mr. Alley, prisoner's 
counsel, presented to the jury and the three 
judges, Sir James Mansfield, Baron Graham, 


and Mr. Justice Grose. Bellingham, 2ut of 
all possible pleas, preferred that of justifica- 
tion! He delivered an affected speech of 
an hour’s duration, and at its close toyed 
elegantly with some bouquets of flowers which 
adorned the front of the dock. He. was 
doomed—I think we may say—beforehand. 
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The Government was inapanic. Mr. Lance’s 
narrative throws some light on the state of 
public feeling. The populace hated the mini- 
stry, and the ministry dreaded a massacre: 
there were rumours of a big conspiracy, and 
these vague threats were met by sharply 
punishing Bellingham and decreeing for his 
victim a sumptuous funeral. Lastly, my 
correspondent’s communication is interesting 
as revealing a soft side—not usually sus- 
pected in the character of Keate, the re- 
doubtable. 





NOTHER correspondent favours me 
with an anecdote illustrating that 
‘national’ touchiness on which I discoursed 
last May. His club, it appears, resembles 
that more famous one which has sometimes 
(but erroneously I am sure) been called the 
best in England, in the possession of a per- 
centage of ‘Irish members,’ and the occasional 
privilege of listening to their grievances. 
And to its committee one of these mal- 
contents recently ad- 
dressed a complaint, to 
the following effect :— 


**S1rs,—I have been a 
member of this Club for 
a number of years, and 
during my membership 
have been in the habit of (\ 
ordering, when thirsty, a 
large /r?sh whisky at the 
charge of fivepence per glass. A few days agol 
happened to discover that the charge for a large 
Scotch whisky is sixpence : a difference to which 
I desire to call your attention, since I consider 
it as casting, implicitly, a slur un the nation to 
which I have the honour to belong.” 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
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